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GAZETTEER 


OF THK 

NOAKMALl DISTRICT. 


ClIAl’TKK 1. 

I'ln SlOAl, ASl'KOTS. 

The of Nofiklifili lios hetAveoii 22' KT ainl 21^ 17' 

north laiitiule and IxdwoiMi DD 'M)' and !)l d.’)' east lorn^itude. 

At tln^ eoiisns of Ool its area was l,()dl s(jnat'e miles and its 
popnlation 1,11 1,728. 

d'lu^ disiviet takes its name from that of tlje river, the 
Nofikhali Khal (or innv (diannel) on wliioh the head-ijuarters station 
is Iniilt. 

'Tin' distriot is bounded on tin*, north l)y tln^ district of 
Tip[)era and tlie Native State of Hill Tipjawa, on tin* east l)y 
Hill Ti]>[)era and the Chiltaj^nmg district,, from which tlie hi^' 
Keiii rivi'i- se[)aralA*s it, on the south l)y the Jkiy of lUmoal, and on 
the uT'st by tin* main stiasim of the Meghna. Tlie wi^stern 
boundary is (iiiiiciiit (o tind or locate accurat(dy owiii^’ to Mie 
coiisiaid. changes in the channel ot the iMe^hna, imt it iius been 
deliiK'd by tiai notilic-ation of the ITtli September 18!)1 as the 
main stream of the .Me^hna river 

The district consists of a strip of the inainland about 55 
miles lono from .laba Char on the Me^hnil to the point at which 
the bii;' Keni river first touches Nofikhali, and an averai^i* depth 
from north to south of 20 to 22 miles, with a lon^’ liorn-liki 3 
pmiinsiilaoii the extreme north-east running uj) into Hill 'fippera. 
This north-eastern jiortion is elevated, uudiila ing, and iiilersccL- 
ed by numerous hill streams w!ii(di lind tbeir way into the l^'eni 
river. West of (bis tin* country presents the as[)ect ot a vast rice 
plain dotted over vvit h numerous villages, where rich grovics of 
areca-uutand coco-nut palms rising out from a dense undergrowth 
of Mandar trees and other shrubs, make every village look like 
a fore^t. A sti i king feature ot tiie landscape is the multitude of 
tanks of ev('ry si/a* wtiile brick built mosipies, vvdiite plastered, and 
(exceedingly numerous, help to break the monotony of plain and 
grove. 


Introduc- 

tory. 


Origin of 
name. 


Ijomidaric 


ficm'ral 

cojitigmo- 

tioii. 
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NOAKFrALI. 


iBlands, 


South of the mainland lie a large number of isinnds. of which 
the most notable are .Sandwip, measuring with its appurtenant 
islands Badu and Siddhi about 20 miles from north-west to sontlt- 
east, and about 10 mdes across, and llatis now nearly 25 miles 
bom north to south and about 8 miles broad on an average. 
Between llatia and the mainland are a tnullilnde of rh..rs wliich 
are constantly changing their iswitions and lioundaries. 

the inost important of t|,es(. alluvial formations and their 
approximate extent are shown in the following list 


Serial 

No, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
() 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
1() 

17 

18 

19 

20 
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22 

23 

24 

25 
2t5 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 
30 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 


Name of Kstato. 


(9iar (ill Ilia Dliojta, I’art I 
»» ,, Tart II 

Kachapia 
Kischi 

Kara Narayaii ... 

Pir llaksh 
lludu Lakhi 
Paijce 

Bharat Sen 
Iswar Ray, Part I 
, „ Part II 

N i 1 ak li i m ay K un jatol i 
Nalehira 
Amamillali 

Mir Muhammad Ali, Part 1. 
Mir Muhammad All, Part II 

Ghnzi 

Alexander ... 

Hasan Husain ... 

(ioshai 

Lakhi Afzal Fakir 
Sekaudar Mudafat Dula 
Mehar 
Niainat 

,)almr ... 

.lubilee ... ' 

Juiii Miidhale. 

Bailey including Ratu, 
Langoha ami Sona. 
Maepher.son 

Prince.'^s Alexandra 
Bodoma Private Kstato 
Poragacha Do. 

Sita Do. **[ 

Behari 
Lawrence 
Bose 
Bansi 
Mirzamara 
Udmani 
Ahabil 


gazi 


Area in 
sfpiiiro 
miles. 


•r>) 


•2| 

In the Hamni river 

Not known ) 

‘ near the mo 11 til of 

Do. 

the Feni. 

12; 


0-4 1 

Additions to the 

22-5 1 

island of Sandwip. 


11-2 


4*8 


1 25-7 


2(_) 


29- 1 


128 


21 () 

Not yet sur- } 
Toyod. 

Additions to tlio 
islaud of Hatia. 

71 


171 


13 


•9 


•3 

.•J 


O 

4-7 


•7; 


14-91 


7-5 1 


■3 1 

IP!) 1 


Not yet siir- 
veyod. 1 

Islands in the 

Hatia river. 

■ ; : : :!ji 




15’7^ 

Islands in the 

V > 

1 Meghmi separate 

2-2; 

from Hatia. 

14-2 \ 

Formations at the 

py f 

1 0 7 

mouth of Dakatia 

21) 

river. 
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The cIhu's {>[ the ohiest I'oriiiatioii present much the same 
app«*arcinee as the mainland ; then* are Villas's eoiisistin^’ ol little 
groups of houses snriounded hy //ed trees and palms, with 
intervening- .^tretcdies of i iee-tield. 'I'he newer r/yn/*.s are marked 
by th(^ absenec* of trees, and consist generally ol a uniform culti- 
vated plain intersected with numerous /,7 u//n, with here and there 
bare ])atches where the soil is still unlit for cidti vation. 
younerr formations are the banks barely aboye water, hut covered 
With grass on whic'n herds of bulTalues may b(‘ seen grazing; and 
youngesl of all are t in* hank^ of mud and sand emerging from the 
river only wlam ttie tide is low, and still ol no value but to the 
tislua-men. All along among these (7/(/r.s and islands may be seen 
traces of constant cliangt*, upright or overhanging lianks mark- 
ing the places where the river is cutting away the dry laiitl, and 
gently slo[)iug banks those wlieri* new land is forming 

On th(* west and south of the district and ludwiam the 
islands Hows the Meghna, and on the east the l^Vni sub-division 
is drained liy the gnsit and little Keni rivers. In the intei-vening 
country there are no rivers of any size and tin* drainagi^ there 
de[>ends or a few tidal channels or /*7u»/.s*, of which the principal are 
IheNoakhali Klifd, the Maliendra Khal, and the Bhaw5niganj KliSl. 

The xMeghiia is the great river which in older days lorined 'the xMoglui&. 
the niterniost limit of the wanderings of the Aryans. The 
story runs that when in th<*ir wanderings the J^andavas r(*ached 
its banks, Hliim, the most adventurous of those heroes, was sent 
across to explore the country on the further side and on Ids return 
adressed his elder brother, Yudisthira, in such iuteiujierate language 
tliat tlie hitler turned bis back forever on a land which could so 
pei vei t a man of gent le breeding ; and thenceforward the country east 
of t he Meglina has been to orthodox Hindus Pa ndava (Htr/ iia desk, 
a laud of utter l',arbarism Originally, the Meghna seems* to have 
been only tin* estuary of the rivers of the Surma Valley. 

The lbalimai)ntra then Howed far to the west, and at some 
not very distant date, perhaps as the result of the great convulsion 
of nature to which the iMadhupur jungle owes its upheaval, it 
turned eastward and met the Meglma- Then b(*gau a great battle 
of the rivers, ending about the beginning of last century in the 

Brahmaputra turning back more or less to its former course 

and meeting the Oanges at Goaluudo, whence the combined 
streams fall into the Meglma near Chandpur. At present the 

Meghna carries to the sea the great bulk of the waters of the 

Brahmaputra and Ganges, as well as of the 8ylhet rivers. It 
touches the Noakhab district first a little way below Cbandpiir at 
the corner of ('har Akabil. Here it is about four miles wide. A 
few miles further down nearly opposite Lakbipur, it receives a 
portion of the waters of the DakStia river. A little further down 

* Ferguasoii— Recent Changes in the Gauges, Journal of the Geological 
Society of Loudon, Vol. XIX, p. 32i. 
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rilioui UWUnh-TJi is', if, dividc's on ciilM'r sid(> (A ('liar 
Lmu'itmkm'. 'J'h(‘ rioid (•luiimcl, known li(‘nc(Tot ward .as I ho 
^^halil a/.pnr rivo]-, li(‘s in tho distri<-f, of l’abn’f:^anj. Tho oilier 
olianiH'l pMssos on boiwof'ii iho mainland of Noakliali on its loft, 
and (dims Sliil)i.aMi, Jb'l ari. Hoso. Sifil, and A!(A\and(T on ih(‘ 
riLdd. fSlioril_y ladon* rraoliin^ i}i(‘ soiii li(ninnost ])()iid, of flu' 
Jnaiiilmid. ilu' riv('r is a‘:;ai}i divided jiy th(‘ laroo new isl.and of 
Char .fahar, Mio rielif, or sonilKnn slia'aiti hrcoinin‘:^M]io JIalia 
riv('r, whicli flows fo ilu' sea. l)(‘lw»ontho islands ot Ifaiia and 
t^andwi]), while ili(‘ l(d‘i or norlhern branch nndi'r fh(‘ name of 
i h(> liamni rivi'r flows on beiwf'en ^^andwip and ihe mainland as 
far as fh(‘ month of ilu' Feni river, llien iurnino’ sfini h aloiiLj ihi* 
coast ol Cdiittaeen;:^ and attain clianein^’ ils name reaches the 
bay of Ih'iio'al by th(‘ Sandvij) clianmd. b)ei wcen Die islands of 
north and south llfdia there is another u id(' ehiiniK'), know n as 
the Kalaiya, eonmatinp- the jlatifi with the t^hrihl fizjmr river. 
hVom ( diar Ahal'il to tlu' month <d' the idmi is a disfance nfahont 
h i mill's andtlu' I lat ia rivei' is al-out 112 miles lone. TIk' width 
of t li(‘ i i v('r vari-’s bom yi ar to year, not V( ry ^I’eatly in the 
npjier reaches, where' ns tiie Imnk advances on Die oiu' side it 
rcecdi's marly as fast on the other, hnt sluiwiiie eri'af (dianees 
lower down as islands form and disa])]>(';;r. At, piesemt, the did anei' 
hetween I h"il ia and t ho mainland is nearly tw’onty miles (tlioneji 
the i.Diind of Cliar dal'ar intervem's). the bamni rivei- is more 
tlani ten mih's widi', whih' Patia and Sanduip ar(‘ fnlly twenty 
miles apaii. I’nt in spite of its on.jit size^ and the immense vohnne 
otWater which it eariie's at all seasons ol ti (' year, the jMeehna 
is md very snitahh' for iiavieation. I^ven in tin' cold wi'athcr 
from Kovembi'r t.o Fclirnary, when i liere is litth' fear of storm, the 
great lise and fall of Die tide, which is as mnch as 18 feet at the 
sjirings, and the conslanlly shifting sandbanks, arc' serious 
ohsiacles to nasigation, and after Fc'liniary the estuary is often 
rough and dangc'voiis. 

ddie most (Irc'adc'd of all ihe channels is the Kalaiya between 
noiih and south Jlatia, wlic'ro the Ddi's coming from ('itlic'r side 
mec't and raise a pa.rticnlai ly dangi'rmis sc'a. 

Sir.Toseph Hooker in bis “ llimalayan Journals ’’ lays st rc-ss on 
the' great increase in Die tidal range going from west to east along 
the head ot the bay ot Jknigal. On the' w’c’st coast tlie tide rise's 
twelve or tliirte'on feel,, on tlie east from forty to fifty fi'et. Ke a* 
khiili ocenpies a central position, and Hook c'r found Du' rise of 
Die 1 ide at Haiia to he only 14 feet, hut mnch more at t he mouth 
of the Feni. The range varies, of course, with the'siason, and 
de'pc'nds also very mnch on the wind. ‘ JJie normal t ide,’ wrote 
Air. Whintic'ld, Officiating Colleedor in 1870, ' corne's np Die 

easternmost channel by way of the Sandwip and Famni rive^rs. 
It is called the (Jiittagong tide, and makes first. Another tidal 
wave called the <hlnl(i Rwee'pe round the south of the islands 
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<)( Saii'lwip and llilHa, and boiiii^ dollootod by Hilkarf^anj 
turns lo tiin riorlh tlnon^li the Hfitia and Shahbaz[)ur 
channels and meets tlie ('Intln^'on^' tide otf the soiitli-west 
corin’i' of tli(^ mainlaiul. In all tlu‘ hfidls^ or wat er-coursi's, 
vunninjj,' through San(l\vi[) and llalia from <‘ast lowest, the tide 
Hows in tVom both sich'S, but. with most I'orct* IVoin the (‘ast. At 
every bdl and lU'W moon, (‘sjx'cially at the linn' of tln^ (M|uinox, 
there is a bon', or tidal wav(\ tor sev»‘ral siiee<‘ssiv(' days, 'this 
wave is highest at the month of the Idmi riw'r, and in the 
elniinud b('tw(Mm Jhatia and the mainland, whcaa* the tides nuad, 
anil it runs u[» as far as IHiaw anigimj. The worst lioiars occur 
with a south(‘rly wind, 'riu' wave ])r('s(‘nts the a|)[)earanc(^ of a 
wall of waiter, sometimes twmdy ieet in In'ight, with a velocity ot 
Hlteen miles an hour. The natives say that, t li<‘ maximum height, 
on the east is eighty feet; but this is (aatainly an (‘xagg(‘rai ion 
as till' banks are nowluu’e higher than fort.y fe(‘t above the l(‘vel 
of low' water.’ 'PIk' bore comes u[) at the first of tlu^ Hood-tide 
with a roar which is heard miles off, and lushes wit h great forcm 
'f his renders the navigat ion of the rivm- (‘xtreinidy diHicull, and 
accidimts are constant ly oiaairring. Owing to the shoids at the 
mouth of th^‘ Noakhali Khrd, boats ar(‘ obliged to anchor in 
mid-eiiaimel betwein llatia island and lh(‘ maiidand during th.e 
ebb, and an^ often caught by the bore befon^ t here is sutlicient 
de])th of watei- lor tiiem to rid(‘ in. in which case th<‘V are fri^- 
([uently driven on the shoals :md capsized. Occasionally, at the* 
piM’iod of the south-w'est gahas in May and OctolKU', tlic'se waves 
roll inland for mih's and oviaHow the small(*r islands at the 
mouth of th(' Meghna. In the' cyclone of November 1807, llatia 
island was entirely siibnu'iged in this way, and sea-drift was found 
on till' eml)aid<inerits in tlici interior of the island at a height of 
four feet above till' h'vel of the country. On this occasion the 
wave must, the (Collector states, have been forty Ieet in height, 
and in the great cyclom' of 1870 tin* waters wi'ie jiihil up to a 
de[)th ot twelve feet ou Saudwip. The Mi'ghiia is nowhere 
fordalHe at any si'ason of tiie year, hut many of the small rivi'is 
and creeks are nearly dry at (‘hlvtide. 

The first tributary that the Alcglmfi receives after entering 
N( (Ikl ali is the Pfikatia rivi'r, which rising in the liills and How- 
ing eastwards through the H'ippera district, linds its way to the 
Megliiia by several mouths, of which the southenimost jiassi's 
Kaipur in Noakhali. Formerly tin' Dakatia was a most ijiipoit- 
ant channel for trade to the north and west, and though most of 
its waters now Htid tlu'ir way to the sea through the Chandpur 
channel in the Tippera district, the Ixaipur mouth is still navi- 
gable tor country lioats at all seasons of the year, and Ifiijmr is still 
an important mart from which coco-nut, betel, plantains, and 
oraTjgi's are exported. The length of the river in the Noakhali 
district is about lo miles. 


DihoLii}. 
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I{hau'»lni(janj 

Khdl. 


Muh'mih'd 

K/uiL 


Nodhhdli 

Kfiiil. 


Feni river. 


Alluvion and 
diltiv inn 


The next tributary of iinportaiu-e is tlie Bhawani^uiij Klial, 
which, rising- in the north of Lakhipiir ih.aiid, passes by Lakhipur 
and throui^h Hbawauif^anj to tl»e j^reat estuary. It is navii^able for 
(iountry boats throiii^bout tlie year as far as Lakhii)ur, a distance of 
twelve thougii in the dry season hi" ])oats can only cet up 

at hi^h tide. * 

In Kenneirs map the Alahendra Khal, rising in the Tippera 
district and (lowing southward past Naudona to the Meghua, north 
of llatia, appears as the principal internal river of the district, 
but in its upper reaches it is now much silted u}) and overgrown 
witii wt'cds. 

'rh(‘ Noakliali Khal, rising near H(‘gamganj in tlie centre of 
the district Hows p.ast the town of Noakhali and is navigable for a 
dist.anci' of 20 miles in the rainy season, lint in the winter only 
at high tide. 

The little Feni or Dakatia river, rising in tlie hills of Tippera 
and passing through the plains close to Comilla, enters the 
Noakhnli district near Sikandarpur, and Hows in a tortuous course 
through the wt's^ern portion of the Feni sub-division for a dis- 
tance of about 50 miles. It is navigable through its entire length 
during the cold weather, though much ol)structed in parts hy 
shallows and sandbanks. The big Feni river, rising in the hills, 
enters the district at its extreme eastern point, and Irorn there to 
the sea forms tlie boundary b(‘twe(‘n it and the district of Chitla- 
gong. About half way in its course along the boundary it 
receives on its right bank tlu^ waters of the Muhuri, a riv(*r 
which rises in the Ti))|)era hills and entering the district 
at tlu‘ north-eastern corner of the Chhagalnaiya tJuviul Hows 
nearly diu' south through tlu‘ east of the I’eni sub-division, 
and is navigable for a distance of 51 miles. 'I'lie Seloneah river 
is a Irilnitary of the Muhuri, and is navigable for a distance of 
!^1 miK‘s l)(‘tW(‘en it and the hills. It forms the boundary between 
(hdirigaliiai\ a and Feni thdiuU. The.se eastern rivers are l(‘d by 
streamlets running down from the hills, and after lieavy rain are 
liable to overHow their banks and Hood the surrounding country. 

JF'sitles these rivers, there are numerous small drainage cuts, 
not deserving tlie name of rivers, but which during the rains 
form a ready means of navigation from [ilace to tilaoe and help 
to carry off the water when it begins to fall. 

'I’he country is of comparatively recent formation and the 
dividing line between land and water can hardly be said to be 
delinitely Hxed even now. To trace the changes in historical 
times would need a most minute and laborious examination of 
old records, but a comparison of Kennell's map of the estuary 
(circa 1780-90 A.D.), Mr Walters map of 1819 A.D., the Revenue 
Survey maps (1802 — 67 A.l),), and the rough plans prepared for the 
use of the Settlement Department, supplemented by a few notes 
from the old correspondence, will give some idea of the magnitude 
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of the movements iliat are even now on. Of yet, older 

times it must sutli(U^ to say tliat Saiidwip llatia and Bamni are 
believ('d to l:ave formed one island, or at least, to have been 
divided by very narrow channels, and that they probably heeame 
inhabited before the mainland opposite. 

To turn tirst to HennelTs map; it shows ns the iMeL^hiia UhtuuOI, 
flowing j)ast J^akhipnr, then an important factory of the l<>ast I "SO— DO. 
India Company, sweeping in a steady curve round the south-west 
of the district and passing sonu* five miles .south of the j)r(‘sent, 
station of >(h akhah, and tlnm imdining slightly noithward on to 
the month of the Feni whine it flowed some two mill's sonlli of 
Cornpimyganj. lumnell shows also the coast line of 1730, which 
lie must have ascertained by (nnjnirii's on the s])»>t This line 
jiassed nearly through the present position of Noakhali town and 
from thc'ie ran nearly east, and west, showing t hal, aecrelioii during 
thi3 tifty yi'ars had been chielly in Mu* centre of the district. 

In t he upper rt'ach of t he Meglinfi Kennell shows none of t he 
rJiars that now exist., |)ei ha])S he did not attempt to givi* coiiqdete 
details. Jlat.ia appears as an undivided block of land some 1,> 
miles from north to south, and 10 miles from east to west. Sand- 
wlp is ]»laced very much in the position it now occujiies, but 
botwi'en it and the mainland is shown a large island called Hamni. 

Alluvion and dilnvion must have been going on very fast at that 
[leriod, and in IHl") it. was found necessary to appoint, a s[)ee,ial 
offi(!er. Mr. d’neker, to emjuire into the state of the c/nty.s. lie 
pre[)ared a map, but this is not to he found now and without it 
his report is dithenlt to follow. In his time a great part of the 
island of Ikltnni had dilnviated, and the hi'd of the river which 
had flowed bet ween it and the mainland was sill.ing up and on 
the way to become dry land. The river had also been cutting 
away land along the sontheni face of the district., and a new e/me, 
called Darvesli, was forming south of the t.own of Siidlia'am. 

In f he ye:ir 18 1 1), Mr. Wallers found Ihlmni still separati'd Walters, 
from the mainland by a narrow channel, the .Machna Dima, 

With the iK'w forming accretions its south-(‘ast(‘rn point sttetchod 
below the latitude of Mirka Sarai (in Chittagong) and nearly 
down to Sitakund. 'riience llie coast of the mainland ran in 
a nearly straight line west-north-west, pa.ssing \) miles from 
Noakhali, wliere c/m?* Darvesh had joiiu'd the mainland, and on 
to ('liar' Bhnla (latitude 22' 50'), Tlu're a turn nearly due north 
look it past J>akliipnr, wliere char JShrimsnmhw was foi ining at 
the month of the Dakatia. ISandwip was still a single island, 

12 miles from the Chittagong coast, and 8 miles from Hamni, 
measuring 14 miles from north to south, and 12 from east to 
west. Neither Hadu nor Siddhi bad become liahitahh*, Init 
banks arc shown in his sketch forming to the m rib of the 
island. Hatia was an island IG miles by 20 lying 5 to 7 miles 
away from the mainland and 16 from .Satidwip, To the north 
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it wa8 l)ein^^ washed away and new cluirs were torinin^' to the soutli 
and we.st ; indeed the riv<n- on the west was tail of new islands, some 
o’l-adnally joining ii}) with Jlatia, others hein^- added to IXiidiin 
Sliahha'/[)nr. CoinparinL;' Ids sketch with Kennell’s ma[) we may 
say that there had bemi o-reat diluvion fioiu the mouth ot the 
Hhawjlni^uin j Khal along tin; soutii-western coast, and great 
accretion in the delta ot tlie Feni rivers; while' the irruption ot 
the (langes stream had quite changed tiie condition ol'llatia. 

8ir .Ios('[j]i Hooker who sailed down the Meghna in liie year 
18o() found it moving gradually to the west, hsiving miieh 
dry laud on the Noaklifili side atid forming islands o[)p()site 
that coast, while it was eneroaching on the tSimdarliaiis and 
cutting away the island-s in that direction. Tlie mainland of 
Noakhali was extending gradually seawards and had advanced 
4 ndles within 28 years. The elevation of the laud was, iii his 
opinion, caused by the overwdielming tides and south-west hurri- 
caues ill May and October, which carried the waiters of the Megiiuii 
and Find back over the land iu a series of tremendous waves 
that covi'red islands of many hundred acres and rolled three miles 
on to the mainland. 

Hiddhi was then in existence, for Hooker lauded on it and 
sailed iieross from there to Ilatiii, which he found to be moving 
bodily to the wi^stward. He records that the surface was flat and 
about 4 fei't above mean high waiter level, and that the tide rises 
about 11 feet up the bank and then retires for miles. 

Coming dowm to thii time of the Kevenue ISurvey wo lind 
that large <‘h<(rx had formed on the right of the mouth of the 
Dakii ia river, and that J.,Hkhi|)ur, shown liy Kennell as on the 
banks of the Meglma, was some three miles away. The shape 
of the coast line below l.akhi[)ur bad changed since 1820. 'flie 
};uint of (‘hdv Bhuta had been washed awaiy, iind the coast ran 
nearly soutli-east from tbe mouth of the Bhawaniganj Khal to a 
point due south of Sudhaiani, in about latitude 22 ' 41', showing 
sliglif, diluvion there also. West of tliis ])oint along the Hamui 
river tlie coast liui^ is shown as convex, and tlie south-i'astern point 
of Bainni now part of the mainland) is in latdtude 22 ' 4r3', some 
miles iioith of its ])osilion iu 1811), indicating very extensive 
diluvion. From latitude 22' 45' dowm to 22' lU', an almost 
conliniiouH series of (7/ur.s divided the Hatia from the fShrihbaz]nir 
river. The most nortlierly of these, cJuir Sahibnath and cltdr 
Falcon, find no place in Kinnieirs map, but on the other hand Hatia 
which in 1870 lay almost wholly north of latitude 22 ’ 80', seems 
to have receded southward, anil had received clutr Nalchira cover- 
ing nearly 200 square miles, on its soutli, and beyond tiiis again 
(‘Jutr ]\Iir Muhammad Ali is shown forming in the Bay of Bengal. 
Passing on to 8anihvip the map shows to its north two new chars, 
Badu and 8iddhi, making the total length of tin* island over 
25 miles and its northern point in latitude 22" 42' ; the Saniwip 
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channel has dwiiKlIed to nine miles, hut in spite of tln^ m^w rJun'S 
the Bamni river is still six miles across at its narrowest. Since 
tlien the chars in the Ah'gliiia have been extending to the north, 
seriously impeding navigation. The most northerly of tliem is 
char Lawrence, just above Silinath char shown in tin* ])u])lishe(l 
maps. Coming *down the river we find the several chars much 
grown and in sliglitly dilTerent position to those shown in the 
.survey maps, and east of char ilo.se lies a big new island, char 
Jabar, with an area of nearly 15 square miles extending across the 
mouth of (lie Noaldiali Khah Jlatia is being cut away on the 
east, but is extending rapidly to the south, char Ben having 
formed beyond char Mir Muliammad Ali. The wide channel 
shown in the maps Ixdween north and south Jlatia at om^ lime 
nearly closed up but has again returned to its former dimensions. 

In the Hatia river Turn r7o/e is being cut away, and char Macqilnu’- 
son, shown in the surv(‘y maps as just emerging irom the water, 
after having grown into importance, is now oiici* mon^ diluvial- 
ing. The northern portion of char Biddhi has going and land 
is being washed away on the west and accK'ting on the east 
of Bandwip, while char Pir Jlakhsli has added 5.7 square miles to 
this island. 

Coming back to the mainland, the bank at the mouth ot the 
little Feni has been washed away, and that river once more finds 
its way into tlieBamni channel, som(‘ two mih‘s lielow Coiiipanyganj. 

All along the southern coast of the mainland the river has bemi 
encroaching, it is now within some tlirce miles of Nofikhali town, 
and advancing st(‘adily. In th(‘se changes datr Jabar si^eins to 
])Iay an important part, divi<ling the water.s of tln^ Megliiia it 
throws one strong .stream on to the coast of the mainland and 
another on to north IJatia.aiid there is rea.son to fear that Ncakhilli 
station i.s in danger of de.struction uiih's.s soimdliing intervenes. 

Tliere are no hills in tlie Noakliali district, thoiigli the country 2////^. 
on the extreme east is elevated and undulating with sjmrs from 
the Tippera hills running out into it. 

The northern and central portions of the district are lower Murshes. 
than the banks of the Meglina. It is suggested in Hunter’s 
Statistical Account of the district that these depre.ssions may 
be due to the great earthquake of 1702, which is said to have 
engiilted a tract of the country round Lakhipur, 15 mih‘s in 
extent. By that earthquake* a large tract of land was submerged, 
other parts were elevated, two volcanoes broke out, and the 
whole settlement of Chittagong was shattered. Even at Dacca the 
shock was so violent that the wave from the river swept off a large 
number of the inhabitants. It is not necessary, however, to seek 
for any such sudden convulsiou of nature to account for the 


* Ferguseon’s Delta cf the (langes. Journal of the (.leological Society of 
London, Vol. XIX, page 321). 
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depression. It is a common feature of deltaic formation that the 
land nearest the streams rises more rapidly than that further away, 
and the presence of great masses of still water lying in the low 
lands tends to exaggerate the difference of level by holding back 
the river floods and compelling thern to deposit their silt before 
over-running tlie inland tracts. 

In 1875 tlie ('ollector of the district gave a list of 77 marshes, 
covering an area of more than 8 srjiiare miles. It is said, liowever, 
that at the present date nearly all tliese marshes have lieen 
drained and brought under cultivation, and no doubt their level 
will now rise steadily year by year until it a]>proaches that of the 
land upon the banks of the river. 

Tanks form a striking feature of the district. In every 
village may be found numerous tanks, large and small. House 
sites in the low-lying country have to he raised above Hood-level 
and for this purpose earth is dug and a tank formed. This 
accounts for the small pools that are to be seen adjoining almost 
every hamlet, but the larger tanks with wide slie(Ts of water, of 
which there are many in the district, mostly owe their existence 
to the piety or desire for fame of some raja or landowner. 
In 1904-05, the number of tanks in the district was returned 
as 17,985, of which 12,071 were said to afford wholesome 
water. 

Many of the tanks have high banks j o keep out the brackish 
water from the estuary, and thes(‘ l)eing overgrown with palms and 
other trees add much to the picturescpieness of the sccmery. Theie 
are no wells in the district and the riv(*rs being tidal the people 
depend on these tanks for their water-su])ply. 

The Tippera hills of which the spurs project into the east of 
the district are of u])per tertiary formation and generally of a dull 
reddish colour. The rest of the district is alluvial, the soil con- 
sisting of an admixture of .sand and clay in varying pro[)ortions. 
The soil along the southern face and in the islands is imjn'egnated 
with salt, which at one time was the most important product of 
this part of the country. 

The peculiar vegetation of the Sundarbans is represented but 
sparingly and plant life is confined generally to varieties belonging 
to the lower Gangetic plain. 

The luxuriant growth of palms is the most characteristic 
feature of the vegetation. The (d mv/. becomes 

more and more abundant towards the west of the district, and 
grows almost in forests along the Meglunl above Lakhipur. It is 
invariably accompanied by the mandar {Erythrin'i indica)^ a 
thorny tree that serves to shade the young betel-nut and 
grows thick round every village site. The coco-nut (ndri/cel) is 
also very common in tlie west of the district and on the islands, 
and the toddy palms (Bo r assm jh belli for inis ) or and the 
date-palm or khejiir, are to be seen in most parts. 
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Mangoes grow freely, though the fruit is almost worthless, the 
almond tree (badoin) is unusually eominon, and all the ordinary 
shade and fruit-giving trees of Bengal, the banyan {hat), /apal, 
niin {Azadirachta iiidlca)^ tjCih {DiosfHirox faibrj/Of>tn'is), jdat, 
[Kwfniut jamhohina) or plum, tamarind, hri (A<yl(’ mar airJos), 
j(if/)di iKlaocarpnx f^rrrahfs), etc., are found. There is no valu- 
able indigenous timber except in ChhagalnSia fhdnd, where a few 
chdykh^ ( A ri()rH')‘jms cluf /tlayba) nud (/nr/d n(]h id('ro<'arj)ns lavbi- 
'Plains) grow. Generally all timber for boats or houses is 
imported, but the mahogany and teak trees ])lanted along the 
roads have done well. Tlu'n' are several varieties of cane, and a 
good deal of bamboo. Thatching grass {'idn or cldiau) is 
obtained from the mainland and islands. 

The larger carnivora are now scarce, but ligers and h'opards 
occasionally descend from the hills of the Ti})pera Stale on to the 
adjoining villages of the eastern border and carry off cattle and 
goats. Spotted deer and hog deer frequently commit depredations 
on the cro[)s in the same locality. The only large wild animals 
bftonging properly to the district are the wild buffalo and the 
wild pig. The wild buffalo is now found only in e/oec Mir 
Muhammad Ali in th(‘ extreme south of the llatiS island, where 
they are so numerous as to be a trouble to the new settlers. 
Attemjits have been made to capture them, but the work is attended 
with some danger and difficulty and the number captured has not 
been large. The old bulls are often extremely tierce, but the 
females and young bulls when caught can generally be tamed if 
they do not die within the first few days. They interbreed with 
the tame animals, and on the same (har wild cattle are found, 
believed to be descended from domestic cattle which have been 
allowed to run wild. Wild pigs are found on the char in large 
numbers and in smaller number.s on the MeghnS chars in the 
Lakhipiir fhd iid and in other parts of the district. Flocks ot bar- 
headed geese appear occasionally on the JMeghnS. Wild duck are 
scarce, but snipe are to be had during the cold weather in the beni 
sub-division. Large flocks of curlew are to be .seen, and tern, 
cranes, many species of lish eagle, hawks, herons, and other W'ater- 
fowl. A list of the birds found in the district furnished by the 
Collector, Mr. Porch, will be found in the statistical account of 
the district by Sir W. Hunter, but it is probable that many of the 
varieties included are very scarce-, and tlie list is too long to repeat 
here. Numbers of crocodiles are found in the Meghna, and especi- 
ally on the sand banks to the west of Hatia. Occasionally they 
carry off cattle, but as the people of the district rarely bathe in 
the big rivers few human lives are lost. 

Snakes are common in Sandwip, and no less than five varie- 
ties of the cobra are recognised in the district, phdnafc, Jchoid 
plidbnak, bankd^ dudJiga hdhdVy and tilakya bdhdr. Other poison- 
ous snakes are the sankkmi {Bungarus fasciatus) and the jinyld 
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hard and urgahord (Callophis macclcllandii). The Jmchahord 
{Trime^'esitrrns carinahis) is less deadly. In 1908 it was reported 
tliat 50 persons and 85 bead of cattle were killed by snakes. The 
figures are low in comparison with northern Bengal or the Dacca 
division. The monitor lizard, gcMvip, and ihe^girgit or blood- 
sucker, are to be seen everywliere, and Mr. Porch when Collector 
mentioned three other species of lizard, of which one is said to 
attain a length of 12 feet. 

There are many species of sea and fresh water fish in the 
rivers, tanks, and creeks, and some account will be given later of 
those of economic value.* Tlie genera best represented are the 
siluridau cjfprlnid<v, and dupcada’^ but there are many others. 
The saw-fish (Idumu/) is occasionally caught in the estuary. 

Tlie district of Noakhali is distinguished by the heaviness of 
its rain-fall, the evenness of its temperature, and the humidity 
of its atmosphere throughout the year. There are rainfall record- 
ing stations at Noakhali, Feni, Harispur, Ramganj, ChhSgalnaia, 
llatia, and Lakhipur, and the returns show a good deal of varia- 
tion in the climate, the rainfall in the Feni sub-division and on 
the southern coast being decidedly heavier than in the north-west 
of the district. Taking the district as a whole the percentage of 
saturation during the 12 months is 88, and only in April, when it 
is 82, does it fall below 85. From that time on the humidity 
increases steadily, reaching its maximum of 91 per cent in July 
and August, decreasing very slowly from then until March when 
it falls to 85 per cent. The normal rainfall for the twelve months 
is 1 12‘22 inches, but of course there are great variations from one 
year to another. In 1902-03 more than 154^ indies of rain fell, 
while in 1908-09 there were just over 88 inches. In an ordinary year 
tlie rainy season may be said to begin in May, when it rains about 
one day in every three and the total fall is 10 inches. vSometimes 
however April is very wet, more than 15 inches fell in that month 
in 1 902-03 and nearly 15 inches in 1893-04, while on the other hand 
in 1 903-04 little more than 3 inches fell in the two months Apriland 
May. In any case in June the rains are established, and the fall 
in that month averages over 22 inches, increasing to 24 inches in 
either of the two succeeding months, and it rains practically two 
days out of three. Only once in eighteen years has less than 14 
inches of rain been recorded in June, and that was in 1905-06, when 
there had been good rain in May, while the only year that shows 
serious deficiency during July and Augustus 1896-97, when only 13*3 
inches fell in August, but that short fall was followed by good rain 
in September. In September the monsoon begins to slacken and 
the fall averages little more than 14 inches. Only 1895-96 shows 
less than 10 inches of rain in September. In October only 7| 
inches of rain are to be expected and three days out of four should 


i'age 70. 
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be fine, but the rainfall in this month shows considerable varia- 
tions, less than an inch having fallen in 1896-97 and over 1.5 inches 
in 1893-94. In November the country is drying up, but one or 
two showers should give about an inch and a half. December and 
January are t\\^ driest montlis of the year and receive between 
them on an average less than an inch of rain. In Kel^rnary about 
an inch of rain slioiild fall, and storms in March should give 
nearly 3 inches, but the rainfall at this season is (juite 
uncertain, and there may be practically no rain or over 6 indies 

the normal mean temperature for the y(‘ar is 77 Fahrenh(dt, Temppraturp. 
mean maximum 8 4 and mean minimum 09 \ the daily range 
avc'raging 15 . January is the coldest month, th(' mean tem- 
perature tor the 1^4 hours being 65'^^ the mean maximum 77 ' 
and the minimum 53°. February brings a ris(‘ of about 3’, and 
March adds anotlier 9 to the mean temperature. April brings 
in the real hot weather, though there is in this district no hot 
weather coiniiarable with that ot Hindustan, the mean tempera- 
ture for the 24 hours rises to 82 ' with a maximum day tempera- 
ture of 89' falling to 74 ’ at night. May is the hottest month of 
the year, the day temperatun^ being the same as in April, Init th(‘ 
night warmer. In June tlie lowest temperature averages 77 
and the maximum 87’. There is no change in the ijight tem- 
peratures during the three ensuing months, but the day tmnpera- 
ture falls to 85 in July and August, rising again to 80 ’ in 
September and October, but in the latter month the nights grow 
cooler, and in November, though the mean maximum is still 83 , 
the minimum has fallen to 04 ’. In Decehiber the mean for the 
24 hours is 07'^ and the mean minimum is 55 '. 

To sum up, it may be said that the cold weather begins some 
time about the middle of November and lasts till the end of 
February. This is a pleasant time, neither too cold nor too hot, 
with clear skies and cool light breezes. March and April are hot, 
though not unpleasantly so, but from May onwards there come five 
months of warm, moist WT*ather, with a daily range of tempera- 
ture of less than 10 degrees, which is very trying and enervating, 
and would be more so, were it not for the sea-breeze which makes 
'pdiihhdtf almost superfluous, 'i’he prevailing wind is from the 
south-east from March till October and from the north-east from 
November till February. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY 

V 

Youngest among all the districts in the Ganges delta NoS- 
kliSli has really no ancient history. It is probably not more than 
3,()h0 years since first it became fit for human habitation, certain- 
ly not half so long since the Aryans entered it, Init there are no 
records to tell us who and what manner of men tliey were who 
first settled in it and reclaimed the jungles. Possibly they were 
the progenitors of the present Namasudras or Chandals, a Lohitic 
or Mongoloid race, who according to Mr. O’DonneP entered 
Bengal from the north-east before* the Koches ; or they may be 
represented by the Jngis/ now the principal Hindu caste of the 
district, wliose origin is obscure, though Dr, Buclianan thought 
they must have come from Western India with the Pal Rajfls, 
Whoever they were, the early settlers had no literature and left 
behind nothing fo tell us how or when they first took up their 
abode among the swamps and islands of tlie MeghnS. Aryan 
mythology gives little h(‘lj). The Ramayan contains a descrip- 
tion of tlie route to be followed by tin* army sent eastward in 
search of ISita as far as Java and across the milky sea. Beyond 
the country of the Angus were to he found the lands of silk- 
worms and silver, and mountains and cities embosomed in the 
sea, and tribes with ‘ ears like cloth hanging to their lips ’ and 
those who lived on raw fish, and islanders with tufted hair and 
skins the colour of gold. But there is no mention of any land 
or tribe that can be identified with Noakhali or its inhabitants. 

Megasth(*nes writing of his ex])eriences in the third century 
B O, marks the Ganges as the eastern boundary of the country 
of the Gangaridae, and beyond that gives ns only hihiilous races. 
Opinion generally identifies Noakhali and the country to its north 
and east with the mythological kingdom of vShiikhma, one of the 
five formed by the division of Eastern India among the sons of 
Bali. Of this country we know nothing except that Kalidas in 
his ‘ Raghubangsa ’ describes it as “ashore green with forests 
of palms,” and the Mahabharata records how Bhim coining 
from Monghyr, after putting to flight the monarchs of Banga, 
Tamralipta, and other neighbouring countries, defeated also the 
“ King of IShukhma and the Mlechhas who dwelt by the sea- 
shore.” 

According to local tradition the first Hindu settlement dates 
from the twelfth century, when Biswambliar Sur, ninth son of 
Raja Adi 8ur, king of Mithila, returning througli Noakhali from 
a pilgrimage to Chandrauath in the Chittagong district saw in a 


* Report on Census of Bengal, 1801, but the features of these people are 
not such as are associated with Mongoloid origin. 
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dream the goddess IhlvSlii, who promised him tlie sovereignt y of the 
country if he would worship hor. ()l)(‘ving tlu' goddess’ demand 
tlie [)rince l)uilt an altar to Haiahi l)evi, hut the sky being over- 
clouded ho mistook the points of the compass and placed t he 
goat with its h.ead to the west vvlieii otTering his sacnilice. When 
the rays of the sftn shone out, he noticed his mistake and cried 
out in the vernacular ‘‘ hlml hna” (it was wrong) and from 
this exclamation the district is said to have taken the name of 
Bhulua. 'I'o t^is day the Hindus of tlu;).. greater part of the 
district point tlie heads of the sacriticed goat to the west. This 
occurrence is said to have taken place* in the year 1201^ A.T),, 
when Bakhtvar Khiliji was conquering (iaur, and it is hy no 
means iinprohable that at t hat time some of the Hindu princes 
may have he(‘n driven to take rt*fuge oast of the Aleghna. 'Fhere 
are several versions of this tale and Dr, ^\h‘se doulited the accu- 
racy of the date* but it is probably a fact that the ('arly h’^jas 
of Bhulua wei'e Kayasths from Westinn B(‘ngal. 

Adi JSur is said to have b(‘en of Hajput extraction, but it is 
admitted that Biswambhar or his succes.sor married into the 
KSyasth <.‘aste and at present the ^S(^rs are a Kayasth family. 
Tradition assigns Kalyaiipur as the first capital of Biswambhar, 
but the author of the ‘ b’ajmala ’ suggests Amisapara as a more 
lik(‘ly place, because this village (-ontains a temple to Bfirahi 
Devi and a stone image of that godrless. 

'idle fourth descendant from jJisw'ambliar Sur, Sriram 
Khan, is said to liave estahlislied the village of Srirampiir and 
built th('re a ])ahice, the remains of which are still lobe seen. 
It is certainly curious to liud a Kayasth raja with the title Khan, 
but it was used by the drd, dth and 6th rajas in the line of 
descent, the 6th r(‘suii]ing his ancestor’s patronymic 'Kay', while 
his sons adopted the title ot ‘.Manikya’ used by the BajSs of 
Tippera, Sur was also a t itle borne l)y the M uluimmadan (jovernor 
of Jhmgal ill the middle of the sixteenth cmitury, iMuhammad Khan 
Sur alias Shamsuddiii. There are still some Surs living in Sri- 
ram pnr. Tlie descendants of Biswambliar acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Hajas of Tipp(*ra, and were reckoned hy 
them as tirst among their vassals and accorded the privilege of 
placing the royal mark or raj likd on the forehead of the Baja of 
Tippera at liis comnation. 

These Tipjieras appear to be a Lohitic tribe, who corning down 
through the valley of the Brahmaputra settled about 1,5()() yi*ars 
ago in the plains of Sylhet and in the northern portion ot the 
hills of Ti[)pera. (iradnally growing in strength and extending 
their dominions west, south, and east, theTipperas became by the 
thirteenth century overlords of the wliole country from the Meglina 
to Manipur, and were constantly at war with the kings of Arakan 
on the one side and the Muhainmadan Governors of Bengal on 
the other. 

* J, A. S. B., Vol. XLlll, p. 203 “ On the B;irah Bhuiya of Bengal.” 
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The most famous of the Rajas of Bhulua was Lakhman 
Manikya, eighth in descent from Biswambhar, who brought into 
the district liigli-class Brahmans and settled them at Srirampur, 
Kilpara, Chapali and Barahinagar, and was himself tlie author 
of two works in ^Sanskrit. He was one of the Bdmli BJiniyaSy 
or twelve Ix)rds of Bengal, and lived at the end of the sixteenth 
century, being a contemporary of Isa Khan of Khizrpur and of 
Kandarpa Narayan Bay of Chandradwip (Barisal). Kandarpa 
Narayan died and was succeeded by his son Kanigliandra, whose 
youth was a subject of jest and ridicule to Lakhman Manikya. 
Humour spread the story till it reached the ears of Hamchandra, 
who resolved to be revenged. Accordingly he crossed the Meghua 
in his boats and invited Lakhman Manikya to a feast, in the 
course of which armed men appeared and seized upon the guest 
who was carried off to prison in Chandradwip and eventually put 
to death. Lakhman Manikya was succeeded by his son, Balaram 
Bay, who attempted to make liimself independent of the Rajas 
of Tippera and refused to attend the coronation of Amar Manikya 
in 1597 A.l). Consequently Amar Manikya attacked Bhulua and 
compelled the Baja to pay tribute. 

Little is known of Balaram’s successors ; but in the year 
1661 A.D. some Dutcli sailors wrecked on the shore were hospit- 
ably entertaiiK'd by a prince of Bhulua; and in 1728 we find Baja 
Kirtinarayan recorded as samindar of parfi<iv(f Bhulua. 

It is ditlicult to say when the Muhainmadans tirst entered 
the district of Noakhali In the year 1279 A.l). Muhammad 
Tugbral aided Batnapha, afterwards known as Jhitna Alanikya, 
to obtain the throne of Tippera, and it is probable that the earliest 
Muhammadan settlements in JSoakhali date from that time. 

In the year 1347 Bias Shall alinti Shamsuddin, the Muham- 
madan Governor at Sonargaon, attacked and defeateii Bajd Bratap 
Manikya of Tippera and carried off a large booty in money and 
elephants, but obtained no permanent footing in tlie country. He 
also coiKjuered Chittagong which appears to have remained 
in the possession of the Muhammadans for some time. When 
Ibu Batuta* visited it about tiie year 1350 A.L)., Chittagong 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Bengal governors, but after 
that it lapsed into the possession of the Arakanese and was taken 
from them in 1513 by the Baj5 of Tippera. 

Fakiruddin Mubarak of JSonaigaon, the founder of the inde- 
pendent line of Muhammadan kings, about the year 1340 carried 
his banner to the north into ISylhet, to the east into Tippera 
and Noakhali, and to the south into Chittagong. These Muham- 
madan raids seem to have been to a great exte due to a desire 
to obtain elephants, for wdiich 'I'ippera was famous, and to put a 

* 8o 8iiy8 Habu Kailash UhauJra Singh, but it seems more probable 
that the place which IbnBatuta calh Siitkawan or Sutirkawnn was Satgaon 
(Chatgaon on the Ifooghly. 
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stop to them Hfija Dluirimi Aliinikya wlioriilod in tlioilrsi. halfotlho 
tiite(*ntfi ooiitury att:i(‘k(‘(l and took Soiiargaon, tlio iMiilianiinadan 
capital. At the In*giniiing ot tho sixteentii century there was a 
Ktrugglo belweiMi 't'ipperas, .Muhammadans, and Arakani'se tor the 
poss(\ssion ot ('hiUagong. At first the former wen? suect\s.slul. 

Husain Shah, Governor of Bengal, tlieii invaded Tippera. In two 
campaigns he was defeated hy the Tipperas, who dammed the (iiiml i 
and Hooded the country as the enemy approached, hut making a 
third attem[)t lJusain Shfih fortified a strong position at Kailar 
Garli and in the hattla that foJlowt?d was victorious, and ihen*- 
after assumed the title of conqueror of Kamru[>, Karnatii and 
dfijnagar (Tippera). He does not appear to have relained a per- 
mammt hold on Noakhali or Ti[>pera, and must soon have lost 
Chittagong, which was taken hy Kaja Deb iManikya of d'i[)[)era 
from (he Maghs in lolH A.D., though it was not long hefore i(, was 
retaken hy .'^ultan Nfisiruddin, From this time onwards the 
Afghfins l)(‘gan to (‘stahlish tliemselves on tln?east of ( In? Mc'ghnfi. 

In loa7 A.D., tlu? country was overrun l)y tlie King ot Arakan, 
and as late as KJIO A.Lh, we find the Arakanese aiding Hie pirate 
chief of Sandwip (o [)r(?vent the entry of the iMuglials into 
Bhultia and invading the country hy sea and land. 

At this })oint it is necessary to turn to tin* history of the Sa’iilwip. 
islands. 

The centre? of Sandwip is Indicwed to have been inhaljited 
before the ad joining mainland, ami C(‘sare Ktalerico* the Vheie- 
tian travelha* wlio visited it aixmt the year 15(ii) A.D., stat(‘d that 
the island was one of the most fertile places in tin? world, (l(‘)ise]y 
|)o[)ulatt‘il ;iiul well cultivat(‘d. H(? descrihi's tin? inhabitants as 
iMooi's ! Muhammadans) and found the island in [fossession of a 
Muhannnadan governor, and it is known that in UiOH A.D., oin? 

Fat(di Khan was governor of the island and had a strong .Muham- 
madan garrison, laesidesa fleet of forty sail. A(*cording to the Ihntu- 
guese historians Sandwi[) had been before that a Portuguese 
possession and Fateh Knan had s(?ized it on the d(?atli of its 
governor iManoel de Mattos and had murdered all the Christians 
on till? island. 

About tlie year UiOo one Sebastiao Gonzales Tibao, a Portu- Purfut/nr.'ic 
guese of ob.scure extraction, came to India, and two years later, I't 
having made a little money in the salt trade, carried a cargo to 
Dianga, a port in the kingdom of Arakan, and was there when the 
PortugUi?se residents wen? massacred by the king’s orders. 

JSoine few, including Gonzales, escap«?d in ten ve.ssels and 
turned [lirates, robbing in the ports of Arakan, and carrying their 
booty to Bhatkal on the Malabar coast, with whose ruler they were 
on friendly terms. 

Fateh Khan sent his Heet against this set of robliers and 
found tliem otf the island of Dakhiu v?hahbazpnr, but in the battle 

* Voyiigo Mini tnivcl of M. rjie.sur rri^ilfriidic ; Ih kliiyt’h Voyagt'.s, 
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which followed the Miihanimadaii fleet was entiridy destroye<l, and 
Fateh Khan himself was killed. After this the pirates elected 
Gonzales as tlieir chief, and being joined by numbers of their 
countrymen determined to establisli themselves in f^andwip. 
Gonzales entered into a contract with the King of llhatkal to 
give the latter half the revenues of Sandwip in return for his 
assistance in taking it. The king sent some ships and 200 horse- 
men, and Gonzales having collected a fleet of foiiy sail manned 
by 400 Portuguese, attacked the island. The Muhammadans 
offered a vigorous defence and the issue was in doubt until the 
captain of a Sj)anish ship landed lifty men with whose aid the 
Portuguese captured the fort, and then'after })ut to deatii more 
tlian a thousand of the iMuhammadan garrison. 

Once established in Sandwip, Gonzales broke faitli with tlie 
Ifaja of Ibiatkal and declined to give him the promisinl share of 
tile revenues. Sandwip was tlieii aii imporlaut ceutr(‘ of trade, and 
Gonzales er.nded a custom house and increasing rajiidly in wealth 
and power found himself in e.ommand of 1,000 Portngmsse, 2,()(j0 
well armed natives, 200 horse, and more than eiglity vessels i)rovi(led 
with good cannon. 1I(^ marVi(‘d the sister uf 11u‘ King of Arakan, 
and entered into a treaty with that monarch for the (hdence of 
Sandwip against the Mughals, who, says the historian, then 
contemplated the compiest of Hludua. 

'fin*, King of Arakan sent by land a force of some 00,000 men, 
mostly musketeers, and 700 eh'phants, and despatched by sea a 
fleet of 200 ves.sels, carrying 4,000 men, which was to join with 
Gonzales’ fleet and be under his command. As usual (louzales played 
false, aiul having taken the combined fleet into one of the island 
creeks, invited on board his vessel all tlu' ca[)tains of the shij;s belong- 
ing to Arakan, had them murdered, and thereafter killed or ciislaviMl 
the crews and returned to Sandwip with all the shijis. On land the 
forces of Arakan were defeated after a litaci* struggle and tlie king 
escaped with only a few followers to the fort of Cuittagong. As soon 
as he heard of the defeat of his ally Gonzales set out with his fleet, 
plundering and destroying the forts along the coast of Arakan, 
ai)parently to avenge the murder of the Portugu(\se at Diaiiga two 
years before. But he failed in an attack on the capiltil and the 
expedition bore no other fruit than the ruin of his reputation. 

In the year IGIO Gonzales who had hitherto prolessed liimself 
an independent sovereign, offered to become a tributary to Portugal 
and to pay a galleon load of rice yearly as tribute if the \bceroy 
of Goa would assist him in an attack on Arakan. Tcunpted by 
this ofler and in the hope of obtaining the vast treasure su[)posed to 
belong to the King of Arakan, the Viceroy fitted out a fleet under 
Don 1^’raucisco, who sailed to Arakan, and was joined by Gonzales 
witli filly vessels wadi equipped. The combined fleets sailed U[) 
the river but were defeated by the Arakaiiese, sup[)orted hy some 
Dutch ve.ssols. Gonzale.s withdrew to Saiulwi[), but not long after- 
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wards iUv Kin^^ of Arakan oajitured tho island and put an end to 
tlie rortii<^nu'so dominion. Many of tho Porlnguese wero trans- 
feired to Cliittagono- io servr^ as minnors and sailors against tlio 
j^rowino- power of llie M nbaminadans, and for the next lialf cen- 
tin V the coasts of Tbrnyal w(‘ro ravaged I»y Portiigueso and Magli 
])irates from (dflttagong. 

jMany are the tales told of the lleroeness and ernelty of these rirnfr^ of 
ro1)])0rs, and how lh(‘ whole eouniryside would tremble at the cry 
of ' th(' Magh ! the Magh I’ that told of their a])proach. Snrjwis- 
ing the villagau's in tlieir homes or at tlieir markets, they would 
earry off men, women and children, holding some to ransom, and 
keeping Uk' n‘sh as slaves, eitlier to sell tliem to tlie lb)rtngnese of 
(loa or Ceylon and other plaoi's, or forcibly (amverling tlann to 
t 'liri; 1 ianity to train them up as rowers in their own service. Ihwnicr 
says that by tlieir ravages large tracts were de])Opnlated, and, 
though he may hav(‘ overstated the case, there can be nodonbtthat 
the constant terror of attack must have driven away settlers from 
the (;nast (‘veii if the numbers kill(Mi and enslaved were not surfi- 
cient to make so great an impression. 

ICuropean writers speak of the pirates as Christians in the A7cm 
service of the Arakaiu'se, but it appears that piracy at the month of 
the IMoglmri was liy no means eonriiuHl to these people but was shared 
largely ])y tlu^ Muhammadans themselves. It was in the lirst lialf 
of the seventoenth centnry that Dilal Khan, the famouslianditcliief, 
arose. This man is said to have h(‘en th(^ son of a woman who with 
her child was wrecked on tlie shore of ^andwip. This cliild, left 
lying on tlie beach, was shielded from the sun’s rays by a col)ra. 

This fnot, of course, marked him for a great destiny, and being 
brought np with the prospect before him he ultimately bc'came the 
ruler of the island and a renowned robber. JJe is still the popular 
hero of 8andwl]) and many strange tales are told of his powers, for 
like a second Kohm Hood he plundered the wealtiiy and the st.ranger, 
and protected and was gcnerons to his own people and the poor, 
lie was an arhitiary ruler loo, and had curious theories' on tlie 
im[)roveim'nt of tlie race. The Hindu system of marriage within 
the caste lu' considered utterly pernicious, and lie laid it down as 
a rule that the fair should wed with the fair irrespeetivo of caste 
or even of creed ; hence there is found to this day a strange 
medley of llidnu and Muhammadan names, and the Ifindus of the 
mainland., he they of high caste or of low, have no social intercourse 
with tho.se of Sandwij). Kven in the genealogical table of the 
zamindars we find a Kayastli family connected by marriage with 
their Muhammadan neighbours. 

Dilal seems to have kept on good terms with both Muglmls 
and Maghs for some years, and in ItKlO exchanged presents with 
Shah Slmja At this time the Miighals had a garrison at Bhulua, 
and from the yeilr IG20 onwards they had maintained an outpost 
at NoSkhali to guard the mouth of the Hkdt there, hut the 
Muhammadan soldiers were no match on the water for the pirates, 
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who in their light gfilleys swept the wliolo coast, and often pene- 
trated forty miles inland up the mouth and branches of the 
Meghna. It was principally to relieve the country of this pest 
and to check the growing power and insolence of Arakan tliat 
Nawab Shaista Khiin, who was appointed Governor of Bengal in 
the year 1004, transferred his capital to Dacca. *^140 litted out a 
large hoot and eqnip[)pd an army of 1 3,000 ukmi; and, a fter strength- 
ening the posts at Khulna and Noakhali, sent the fleet with 
3,000 troops and some Europ(‘an gunners under the command of 
, Husain Keg to clear the river of the pirates, Husain Keg took 
by storm the forts of Jagdia and Alamgirnngar at the month of 
tlio river, which were in the possession of the King of Arakan. 
Dilal Khiin was ordered to assist in watching the river, and as he 
refused to do so, a detachment under Abnl Husain landed in 
Sandwip and besieged Dilal in his fort. Dilal fled to the pingles, 
wliere he collected a fresh force, and as at tin’s time a party of 
Arakanese came to his assistance, Abnl Husain withdrew to 
Noakhfili. Husain Keg then sailed to ^Sandwip, and affor some 
difficulty succeeded in ex[)elling the Arakanese from their strong 
stockades and in capturing Diliil, who with 92 members of his 
family was sent to Dacca wliere he ended his days in confinement. 

Abdul Karim Khiin was then appointed to the command of 
t^andwip with a garrison of 1,000 men. ^liaista Klriln’s ultimate 
obji'ctive at tluit time w^as ('liittagong, hut before attacklug it he 
opened negotiations with the commandant of tlio Dutcli Colony of 
Katavia and tried also by threats and cajolery to detach the 
rortugiicse from the service of Arakan, offering tliem, if they 
w'ould enter his service, more advantageous terms than they were 
receiving from their present chief ami lands for the settlement of 
their families in Kengal, and warning thmn that if they adhered 
to the cause of Arakan he would, on the capture of Chittagong, put 
to death every one of them. Kernier says that the Nawab adopted 
the expedient of getting the Portuguese in Kengal to transmit 
letters to their co-religioiiists in Chittagong containing promises of 
reward if they would come over to the Mughal .side ; and tliatthes(' 
letters wore intercepted and handed to the King of Arakan, who 
Was thus made to believe that the Portuguese intended treacliery. 

In the 8toriii do Mogor another version of this tale is given, 
and it is said that Antonio do Kego of Hughly undertook for a 
bribe of Ks. 75,000 to i»rocure the betrayal of Chittagong to the 
Mughal. Anyhow the Portuguese, who were already in trouble at 
Chittagong over the murder of a relative of the Kaja, dehcrted 
to the Nawab, by whom they wi^re graciously received arid 
treated with better faith and generosity than they deserved. 

The descendants of the PortiiguevSe adventurers are still to he 
seen in Sandwip and elsewhere in the district, but there is nothing 
in their features or complexion to disi inguisli them from tire 
natives. From this time forward Sandwip was a Mughal dependency 
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For tlH‘ pioteclioii of trade and to guard against tlie iiiiair- 
sions of the jMaghs and other foreign pirates, Shaista 
Khan organised a fleet of 768 armed l)oats stationed ])rin(*ii)ally 
at Dacca. The vvliolo cost of maintaining and manning the 
lleet, including the wages of 92H Firingi or Dortngiiese sailors, 
came to over eight lakhs of rnp(M‘s, assess(‘d on 1 12 nn//o/7s, known 
as the Nawara Alalials, eacli of which was <‘ompelIed to fnniislj a 
certain numbin' of l)oats. It is not clear, however, that this fleet 
was actually maintained nndiT Slmista Klian’s successors, and it 
is certain that 11 ]) to the time when .Ihmgal came under tlKMule 
of the Fast India Com|)any, life and ])ro[)(Tiy were not safe on 
t,he great rivers. In February 1717, says the Fast India Chronicle 
of 1758, the Maghs carried off from t ln^ most sontliern parts of 
Fengal 1,800 num, woimm, and children, and took tliem to the 
King of Arakan who chose all tln^ Ijandicraflsmen and about a 
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fourth of the rest for himself and returned the rest to their 


captmers to be sold into slavery. So serious indeed w(‘re tlu^ 
detiredations of thedacoits — ‘‘a race of outlaws,” to (juote Warren 
Hastings, “ who live from father to son in a state of warfare against 
society, plundering and burning villages and murdering the 
inhabitants” — that the regulations of 1772 condemned (Hery 
dacoit to death and his family to perpetual slavery; and in 17811 
the construction of boats of the descriptions known as Inrkds, ^ 
jelkarSf and fhdincJi (Vdyn of certain dimensions was forbidden, 
except with tlie license of the Magistrate. 

Nor did slavery cease until very much lat(‘r. In a report on Slavery, 
Sandwip, dated 22nd 8(‘pteml)er 1870, Air. Duncan gives the 
following account of slavery as it then exish'd in the island 

'‘This nnfortnnate rac(‘ of mankind bear in Sandwip a largei 
proportion to tlio other inhabitants than per]ia[)S in any otliei 
district in the province, there Ix'ing hardly a house-holder how- 
ever otherwise indigent that has not at lejist one and the majority 
many in their families. This number also very soon increasi'd 
by marriage to which they are encouraged by their masters, tli(= 
custom of the country laflng such that on a free woman’s marrying 
a male slave, slie by that act reduces herself and family to be Die 
perpetual slaves of her husband’s master who also continuing cvei 
aft(*r to retain him, lier and their heir.s in tlie same pcrpelnal 
bondage, they soon became numerous. I have Ikmiu assured 
that Abutorab, the late rebel Fhowdry, had more than flfti^er 
hundred slaves, heads of families and whom lie distributed in 
separate houses wliich he allotted them to liv(5 in. This multi- 
tude in 8and\vip proceeds principally from the cheapness and 
plenty of grain it annually produces, which as often as there is any 
scarcity in the other Dacca districts attracts people to Sandwip, 
where on such occasions it has been common for many of then: 
to sell themselves and their posterity for a bare maintenance. In 
a place where slavery is so prevalent, there will always be some 
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cases of hardship, such as undue and most oppressive acquisitions 
by jireiendcd pnrcliase, children enticed away and deluded to sell 
themselves for the merest trifle before they arrive at years of 
discretion. On the. whole, liovvever, I only set free fifteen slaves 
and their families at liberty if ihey had any and "ot the matter 
compromised botweem four others and their maU('rs, yet no part 
of my proceedings created more general apprehensions than my 
taking cognisance of this parlicnlar part of Sandwivian grievances, 
because all tlio principal people were immediately interested; 
there being probably many of their slaves whom they acquired 
and hold in a manner tliat could hardly bear the test of regular 
trial; they therefore endeavoured, as I heard, to keep them at 
home, so that it was only a few perhaps who by accident making 
their esca])e gained access to conqjlain to me, which must account 
for a much greater number not liaving been hoard and redn^ssed ; 
since I iinifoiTnly set free all these on the Bill of Sale or fl'itle 
l)eed of whose ])Urchaso there was proven to be any defect arising 
from either tlie ])arties having b('en sold when young by persons 
not entith'd by the custom of tlie country so to dispose of them, 
or from children’s having been unduly decoyed away from the 
parents and made slaves or by selling themselves when very young.’^ 

And that slavery was not peculiar to Sandwip ap])ears from a 
letter written in the year 1700 regarding tln^ prevalence of the 
practice of selling children, though tliis related to parqanaa which 
now form part of the Tippera district. 'I'hore are no records to 
show how the practice was stamped out. Indeed tlm Company 
recognised slavery and ordered its officers to try cases regarding 
slaves according to the law of the land, and it was not until 1811 
that the iin}»ortation of slaves from foreign countries was prohi- 
bited, and not until 1832 that the sale of persons into slavery was 
made a crime, but there is no reason to suppose that it caused much 
misery, tor it is recorded “that slaves are treated as the children 
of the families to which they belong.” 

From the time of Shaista Khan onwards, Noakhali and the 
islands were treated as part of the Mughal dependency, and 
though Tippera was not subjugated until the eighteenth century, 
it seems probable that Hhulua was severed from it long before. 

In the reorganisation of the fiscal divisions of the Mughal 
empire made in the year 1722, both the mainland and the islands, 
as well as Sarkar Udaipur, comprising the estates of the Baja of 
Tipjtera in the east of the district, were included in Chakla 
Jaliangirnagar in the province or Nidhat of Dacca. 

From the beginning of tln^ sixteenth century the Rajas of 
Tippera appear to liave had little to do with the affairs of Bhulua 
and tlieir history belongs more properly to the adjoining district 
of Tippera, but the story of the rise and revolt of Shamshor Ghazi 
may well be told hero. Sham.sher Ghiizi was the son of a poor 
Muhammadan of 2 >(in/aua Dakliinsik in Chakla Rosbnahad, who 
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being brought up with the sons of the local idlukdar, Nfisir 
Muhammad, and gifted with oxce})tional intelligence' and stiengtli, 
dared to aspire to the hand of the (dl iihia r\s daugliter. Naturally 
the refused ainl would have punislied *Shamsh('r for his 

pn'suinption, but th^. latter fled to the woods, and collecting 
there a number •of followers attacked and killed Nasir and his 
sons and took Ids daughter to wife. The K'aja sent soldic'rs against 
him, and Shamsher made his peace with the Vwier and obtained 
th(' zamindari of the ikovjdiiri and afU'rwards took jxtnfiout Meher- 
kul in farm. On the death of Bijay Manikya tlun-t; was a struggle 
between different claimants for the succession to the rdj, and 
Shamsher took advantage of this to refuse payment of rent. lf(^ 
def(‘ated the soldicu’s sent against him and Hnally attacked tlui 
Kaja’s capital of IJdaypur witli a force of 0,000 men and sacked 
it. Krom that day Udaypur has been abandoned, and is now 
overgrown with jungles. For a short time 8hamsii(‘r (iha^^i was 
practically ruler of the plains, sind was acknowledged even by 
few of the hillsmen. He a])p.)inteil a manager to each luirfjdiia 
and gave lands to many of his relations and excavated tanks in 
many villages. Yet it is said he could not abandon his old 
robber-habits and would at times plunder the houses of the rich and 
distribute his booty among the poor. At length the heir designate 
Krishna Manikya appcahal to Mir Kasim, who recogniscal him as 
Raja of Ti[)j)era, and sent a force against Shamsher, wlio was 
captured and carried off to prison in Murs[d<]al)ad, and soon aftc'r 
was [mt to death. 

As early as 1750 A.l). the East India Company established iWiiish 
factories for the weaving of cloth at .lagdia at the mouth of the 
Feni, but it was not until 1705 that the dlivdm^ or authority over 
the revenues of Bengal, including tlie present district of Noakhrili, 
was conferred in pc*rpetuity on the Company. 

When the Coin[)any hrst took over the r/iz/vr/^/ of Bengal, 
they hesitated to stand fortli them.selvz^s as direct colhadors of 
the revenue, and up fill 170U left the administration in ihe 
hands of the native Naih or Deputy Id'Afiu at .Aturshidriha 1. In 
that year supervisors wvyc appointed to emjuire into tin* history 
of the province, its rental and revenue, tlu^ (diaraeter and produc- 
tiveness of its lands, its commerce, and the syste 7 n of justice, 
and to make recommendations for its belter management;' and in 
1772 the Board of Directors announced their intention of 
standing forth as Diiutla and by the agxmcy of the Company’s 
servants taking upon themselves the entire care and management 
of the revenues. In pursuance of this policy they divided the 
whole province into districts, appointing to the cliarge of each a 
European Collector aided by a native D Jivdu, Pari^aiui, 8andwip 
and its dependencies were under the Chief at Chittagong, who 
seems also to have exercised some authority over Ti[)pera (com- 
prising the present thdiul Chhagaliiaia) though this was in tlio 
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itniriediate (diarj^'o of a Uesident. The other islands at the Jiiouth 
of the Mp^dinii were nnder Bfikargaiij and tin; rest of the mainland 
of Noakhfili was included in the Dacca district or province. 
Some time later Bhnina became a district and in the year 1787 
A. I), there were a Collector and an Assistant Collector there. In 
that year, on the recomnnnidation of Sir .John Srtore, the district 
was placed under the Collector of Mymansingh. This arrange- 
immt continued until the year 171)0, when the whole of the 
mainland of Noakliali was included in the district of Tippera 
then formed. The fxirgiina of Bhulua, however, was in the 
immediate charge of Mr. Dandridge, who had Inuni deputed there 
to partition the pro[)erty. lie seems to have been an assistant to 
the Collector of 'I'ippera, but his position Wiis ill-dehued, and lie 
intmleicd constantly in many matters that brought him into 
conilict with the salt agents and heads of the faciorii's, and drew 
down u[)on him r(‘[)rimands from higher authorities. This 
jiartil ion occupied Mr. Dandridge for three years, and at the end 
of that time the co-sharers refused to accept his award, and then 
Mr. Thompson was deputed to the district for a wliile. After that 
it seems <,o have come under the direct administration of the 
Colh'ctor of Ti{)pera. 

'I'he pargana of Sandwip had for a long time been field by 
several dunuifiuris, who paid their respective ipiota of tlni revenue 
to an (tkdclddr* who was a sort of contractor for the revenue 
and delegate of tlie Drovineial CTOViwumeut. In the year 1708 
the ahddy of JSandwip was farmed liy a society or partut>rshi]), 
which was r(<gistere(i in the name of one Bi.slinn Charan Bose, 
though the (lireeting member was really (lokul Ohosrd, who 
hecairn* tlie banyan of Mr. Verelst, the (fovmmor of Bengal, and 
was the founder of the well-known Bhuhailash family. The 
o[)[)ressive conduct of the aluidddrs led to a rchiOlion in 1707, 
which was quelled without ditliciilty by Captain Nollikins and a 
small force, and Cokul Gliosal took advantages of this circum- 
stance to obtain the coMliscation of the property of some of the 
ckd/udharis and to get it into his own hands. t Snhsequently 
by threats and ill-treatment he forced others to sell their property 
until nearly the whole island had come into his possession. 
The coin[»laintH of the dispossessed chaudfmris linally came to 
the cognisance of the Diwan, and in 1770 A.D. one ot them was 
rein.^tated, and on tlie appointment of Collectors in 1772 A.D, the 
oTn^e of aktidddr was abolished. Goknl Ghosal, howi'ver, and 
Bishun Charan Bose remained in pos.sessiou of most of the island, 
and Die former’s position served for some tiim; to prevent com- 

* This m**ans simply ‘ ofllcer/ but is pfMliaps the Siuno as wuhaddddr, tx 
name given to the elected chiefs of the little village ol Sliella m the, Kluisi 
lulls. 

t Taras. 1.30-133 of Mr. Duncan’s report. It is a curious fact that Mr. 
Duncan was unahle to liiid any autliority for Captain Nollilviiis' action and it 
seems (piestionahlfc whether there really was any reliellioii. 
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plaints from reaching the ears of the authorities. At last in 1V78 
A.D. the Board of Revenue deputed Mr, Duncan to enquire 
into (jertain definite charges against the late ahclddarfi and gene- 
rally into the state of affairs in the island, and he submitted an 
interesting but ve^y prolix report, which throws much light on the 
condition of tiie country and people. At the close of this 
enquiry Mr. Duncan urged that a European officer should be kept 
in charge of Sandwip. The Governor did not accept this recom- 
mendation, but in 1790 a Mr. Booth had to be deputed as a Special 
Commissioner for the settlement of disputes, and a Mr. Rawlins 
was sent there to survey it about the same time; after that too 
it appears that special officers were sent there from time to time. 
In 1808 a Mr. Patou surveyed the islands and r//or.s', in 181 1 Mr. 
Tucker was deputed to enquire into a number of disput(‘s over the 
salt lands and the alluvial formations in the Meglinii, and in 
1817 serious disturbances led to Mr. Walter, Registrar of (diitta- 
gong, being deputed to the island. In his report submitted 
in the following year, Mr. Walter laid much stress on the 
inconvenience of tlie divided jurisdiction in the islands, some 
being under Chittagong, some under Tippera, and some under 
Bakarganj, and on the impossibility of proper supervision from 
stations so far away. From a letter of tlie I4th May 1811 it 
appears that “ Bamni and other chars ” had then recently been 
transferred from Chittagong district to Ti[)pera, but Sandwip and 
Hatia continued to form part of the district of Chittagong until 
the year 1821.* 

In 1820 a Calaries Committee sat to investigate com- 
plaints of the inconvenience arising out of th(‘ position of 
the Salt Agent at NoakhSli, and recommended that he should 
be invested with certain executive powers.f JMr. Plowden, then 
Salt Agent, represented that any such encroachment on the 
province of the Collector must entail friction and tliat it would 
1)6 better to form a new district and make him its Collector. 
In the upshot the Board concurred, and iu 1821 Mr. Plowden 
was a})poinled in addition to his duties as Salt Agent to be 
Collector of Bhulna with jurisdiction over lands taken from the 
neighbouring districts, and comprising approximately the present 
mainland and islands of Noakhali together witli Dakhin 
Sl>5hb5zpur on the west of the Meghna. In 1868 the district 
began to be known as Noaklijli. In 1869 Dakhin Shahbazpur 
was transferred to Bakarganj district. By a notification, dated 
dlst May 1875, tlie boundary between Ti])pera and Noakhali was 
re-laid, 78 villages containing an area of 46 square miles going 

* Iu 1786 the yVirfl'/’llhawfiiii Chiiran ])ds in paiyami Saudwi]) placed 
under the Collector of iihiilua, but this did not affect magisterial jurisdiction. 

t Ti e report is not forthcoming, but this much .appears from the 
correspondence. Calary was the common term for a salt factory. 
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from Tippera to Noakhali and 22 villages comprising nearly 13 
square miles from Noakhali to Tippera. In 1876 the keni 
sub-division was formed, and thdnds Clihagalnaia ol Tippera and 
MirkSsarai of Chittagong district were included in it ; but the 
latter was re-transferred to Chittagong in 1878. ^ The last revision 
of the boundaries was in 1881 when tlie Feni river was made the 
boundary between Noakhali and Chittagong and four villages 
comprising an area of about four square miles were transferred to 
the former, 

fn 1821) when (’ommissiouers were llrst appointed to relieve 
tiu) Board of Revenue and the Judges of soiue of their duties and 
th(‘ province was parcelled out among them, NoakhTili was 
assigned to the division of the Commissioner of Cbittagong, and 
has remained so ever since. 

In the year 1772 the East India (/ompany established in 
each district two courts, th(^ civil or diivdiil court over which the 
Collector presided aided by the native duedu and other officers, 
and i\\Q faiifdCirl or criminal court presided over by the kd‘ji and 
muftiiiUled by two who administered M iihammadan law. 

The Collector, however, su|)ervised the proceiHlings of the criminal 
court, procured the attendance of witnesses, and executed its 
sentences. In 1775 the magisterial functions of the Collectors 
were transferred to native officers known as faujddv^. This 
s^’stern did not work well, and in 1781 A. 1). the civil courts of 
the districts, other than Chittagong and a few others, were placed 
under scqjarate judges who were invested witli power toat)prehend 
olfenders and commit them for trial before the ddvofpt of the nearest 
Jaujdari ; this being for Noakhali mainland that at Mymensingh. 

In 1787 the head of each district was invested with revenue, 
civil, and criminal powers, but three years later the system was 
again modiiied, and a Judge-Magistrate as well as a Collector 
was appointed to each district. As a civil court the Judge could 
try all suits arising within the district, subject to certain 
exceptions in favour of European British subjects, who were, 
however, required to agree to submit themselves to the jurisdiction 
of the local courts as a condition of being allowed to live more 
than ten miles from the Presidency. As Magistrate, tlie Judge 
could arrest offenders and try them for nusdemeanours and minor 
crimes, the law being laid down by the Muhammadan law 
officers. 

Thus in 1790 the Judge-Magistrate of Tippera exercised 
criminal and civil jurisdiction on tlie mainland, and the Chief 
of Chittagong in the islands, while serious criminal trials were 
conducted and appeals heard before the Court of Appeal and 
Circuit for the Dacca Division. As no Judge was appointed to 
the district of Bhulua on its formation in 1821, the jurisdic- 
tion in civil and criminal cases remained unaltered — Dakhin 
Shahbazpur being under the Judge of BarisSl; but the assistant 
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to the Salt Agent was vested with the powers of a Joint Magistrate 
and placed in iininediato charge of the police and criminal 
adininisiration and seems to have acted to most intents as 
District Magistrate until in 1832, on the amalgamation of judicial 
and executive functions, the Collector became Magistrate. It 
is curious that the Joint Magistrate was called the “ Joint Magis- 
trate*, at Noakhali ” tliough the name of the district was Bhiilua. 
In 1877 A. D. tlie district of Noakhali was made a civil and 
sessions division and a separate Judge appointed. 

The following extract from Mr. Duncaii\s report on Sandwip 
describes the system of administration of justice as it existed in 
that island before tlie East India Company took the respon- 
sibility : — 

“ The adininistratiou of justice was anciently conducted as to 
matters of meum and tuum under the authority of the Eauzdar, 
formerly resident in Sandwip whence may be derived its late and 
(in some measure) current name of the h'auzd5ry or Fauzedary 
adalat. After the Government discontinued to maintain a 
fortress in Sandwip and tin; consequent removal of the Faiizdar, 
justice was, it is said, carried on by the Darogaor officer appointed 
for that pur])Ose ; but, if not before, this Daroga is known to have 
from about the year 1760 act(‘d entirely under the authority 
of the Naib Ahdadar who used on fixed days of the week to sit 
in the adalfft, and attended by the Daroga, the KSnungo and the 
Zamindar to settle causes which liad been made ready for hearing 
by the Daroga and his assistants. 

“ The court took equally cognizance of all matters civil and 
criminal, its jurisdiction being only restrained as to matters of 
revenue, the cognizance of wliich rested with the AhdSdSr in his 
separate capacity. The Zamindars affirm tliat their pargana was 
not included in the general Fauzdari jurisdiction of tlie Ih^ovincc. 
In matters of debt this court retained the fourth of the sum 
litigated and exacted discretionary lines for theft, dacoity, 
fornication, assault and the like. Till the year 1171 (1764) it was 
customary to exact for the emolument of the AlidSdar an hhidk* 
of 1^ annas per diem from tlie parties together with 1 anna 
for the peon who had then in his charge ; but this Edah being 
abolished, the peon fee was augmented to anna which is now 
the current rate of the pargana. 

“ These articles composed a fund for defraying the charges of 
the court and its officers besides which 300 or 400 rupees had 
under the appellation of Fauzdari been since 1170 settled as 
the Jama or Government rental of this mehal and annexed to the 
taxes or general reveniK^ of the pargana after the expenditure on 
which two accounts the residue was paid towards the Alidadtr’s 
Khamamany or private account.” 


* Probably “ Itbik.” This and all similar exactions were prohibiled by 
tlio Regulations of the 15th August 1772. 
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Other abuses not unknown in Bengal at the present day 
appear to have been rife at that time. Frivolous and false com- 
plaints were a common weapon for the satisfaction of private 
grudges, so much .so that while the Regulations of 1772 provided 
only a pecuniary penalty in such cases, in 1780 it was found 
necessary to empower the courts to award corporal punishment 
when the gravity of the offence required it. Another device, 
often resorted to by refractory zami nddrs to get rid of officers sent 
by the Collector to take possession of their estates, was to summon 
persons they wislied to annoy to appear before the civil court, 
as witnesses in a case in which they had really no concern, thus 
giving them a needless journey to Dacca or Calcutta. 

The report also brings out strongly the difficulties experienced 
by officers in those days in regulating their procedure. Forgery, 
we learn, was extremely common, and perjury the general rule. 
Hindus of good caste professed to be debarred from taking an 
oath, and apparently considered it by no means incumbent on 
them to speak the truth without it. 

The technicalities of Muhammadan law seem also to have 
conduced to the failure of justice, for Mr. Duncan tells of a case 
in which a salt watcher was resisted in the execution of his duty, 
and on his attempting to carry out his object by force was killed. 
The case was clear, but the maiUavis ruled that the circumstances 
did not bring the killing under any express head of the Muham- 
madan law, and the man was acquitted ; though one learned officer 
appears to have suggested that the act might be punishable as a 
contempt of Government. 

From 1772 onwards as experience was obtained rules were 
made to meet the difficulties and promote the ends of justice, and 
these were finally amplified and consolichated into Regulations IV 
and IX of 1793, which, while according recognition to the 
impropriety of administering oaths to certain classes of persons, 
made their evidence relevant, modihed the application of Muham- 
madan law, and abolished mutilation as a punishment.* 

The correspondence of these early years is very incomplete, 
but such as it is serves to throw some light on the difficulties 
under which the administrators laboured. There were continual 
complaints of the refractory and turbulent character of the zamvn- 
ddrs and tdlukcldrs of the district. Pargaiia Arnbarabad in 
particular was a constant source of trouble. The zaininddrs having 
refused to engage for the jaiiid of Rs. 50,000 proposed, the 
Collector had been directed to take possession and collect the rents. 
He protested representing the impossibility of obtaining any 
reliable account of the assets or of realising rents from the tenure- 
holders. “ The talukddrsP said he, “ had in the first instance 

* For a further account of the difficulties the reader is referred to Mr. 
Warren Ilasting’s letter of the 3rd August 1773 and other papers reprinted at 
page 114 of Colebrooke’s Supplement to the Bengal Regulations. Space 
prevents a further account here of the growth of the present judicial system, 
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secreted their paitvdrls and falsified tlieir accounts, inaependent 
of which they had delivered pa (fas to their ri/afs at an infe- 
rior rate to that of the village with tlie view of diminishing their 
assets during the period their land was held I'lidss'' The Board, 
however, iiisist(K]^ and saza irdh were appointed and ainim deputed, 
but even so, the most rigorous mejisures failed at iirst. Two 
years later, however, tlie par</ana was settled at a revenue of 
Rs. 95,631, nearly double that originally proposed, and the Board 
of Revenue wrote a characteristic letter to Sir John Shore (‘rnphasis- 
ing the success of their post|)Ouem(‘nt of tlie permanent settlement 
of the estate. In not a few instances the (Collector’s orders were 
treated with contempt and his peons beaten, and eventually lie 
had to resort to the practice of borrowing the Judge’s rfaqmlsls, 
who, apparently, commanded more respect. Some idea of tiie 
confusion then prevailing may be gathered from the fact that in 
1793, parganas Babupur, Dandra, Allahabad, Ambanlhad and 
Jagdia, and part of Torah were lield khdss for various reasons. 
One of the zamlnddrs of Paudra and Allaliabad was in prison 
on a multiplicity of charges, including murder and attempted 
rape; and many of Ids fellows seem to have been little better. 
Sandwip was as bad, and as late as 1810 the Collector of Islamabad 
(Chittagong) wrote to the Board IxTore deputing an amiii tlnne 
“ as iu a clispute of such a nature alTrays of a serious nature 
frequently take place in this zillali.” 

Less is heard of these difficulties iu the later correspond- 
ence, but the following extract from Mr. Plowden’s letter of the 
28th October 1821, regarding the formation of the district of 
Bhulua shows that tliere had not been much real improvement : — 
“ Such is tlie turbulent and depraved character of tlie natives in 
the district in question that without the appointment of an active 
magisterial officer to aid my operations I must candidly state to 
your Board that 1 have not the most distant hope of carrying into 
effect one single object of my appointment. The local experience 
and information 1 possess has satisfied me that the populous 
• inhabitants of the Chars have from tlie absence of all control, by 
the habitual resort to violence for the settlement of their dispute 
and adjustment of their grievances whether real or pretended, 
become a most lawless race of men, and that it is impossible 
to hope under such circumstances any advancement of success 
can attend my revenue proceedings unless I have the aid of 
a Joint Magistrate expressly appointefl for tlie superintendence 
of the police jurisdiction of the same expanse of the country 
as that over which my revenue jurisdiction will extend. 
Indeed, not only the settlement of the Char lands, but the 
general state of the country calls for some measure of this 
kind. The very great distance, at least 80 miles of that part of 
the country in the neighbourhood of the »Salt Agent’s official 
residence and of the islands from the Sadar stations of the several 
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Magistrates, precludes all possibility of a vigilant and active 
superintendence of the police, Tl)e distress felt by the poorer 
class of people, the cruelties daily practised, and the murders and 
robberies that constantly take place, loudly call for that protection 
wliicli the inhabitants of these districts are at- present almost 
entirely denied. It is in my power to adduce instances to your 
Board of the most daring robberies, the most barbarous cruelties 
and the most atrocious murders that have recently occurred in this 
part of the country.” Shortly before tliis was written a party 
containing two Europeans had been attacked, and one of them 
killed and another wounded, wliile two other Europeans wrecked 
0)1 a chav in the Meghna had a narrow escape. 

After the outbreak in Sandwip in tlie year 17G7 which 
necessitated the despatch of troo])s to the island, the peace of the 
district was m^ver disturbed by aggression from without. Even 
in November 1857 wlien the Mutiny was at its height and 
mutineers from Chittagong were marching through Hill 'Fippera, 
the Collector was able to report tliat his district was (|uiet and 
peaceful. On the 31st January 1800 a large body of Kukis from 
the mountain fa.stnesses at the back of the Tippera hills burst 
suddenly into the plains of Chhagalnaia, which is now in the 
NoSkhali district but was then part of Tippera, murdered 185 
British subjects and carried off about 100 captives. Troops and 
police were liurried to the spot, but the Kukis had only remained 
a day or two in tlie plains, retreating to the liills and jungles by 
the way they had come, and since then have given no trouble. 

Tlie currency was a constant source of worry and confusion 
owing to the various denominations of rupees in circulation, and the 
early correspondence is full of references to this subject. In I7ti() 
the Board of Directors endeavoured to establish the coinage upon a 
gold basis, but tlie experiment was abandoiuHl before long. In 1 788 
we find the accounts kept in terms of both .siH a and (lu.sraaHsa 
rupees, and in 1790 the Collector complaiiKul that while th(^ 
Z'miindclTH paid their revenue in sUrlai rupees, they made their 
iiiufaml collections in Arcot rupees. 

The Kegulations of October 1792 recognised 27 different 
varieties of rupees in circulation, all of which were to be accepted 
inpayment of Government dues up till April 1794, after wliich 
only silyha rupees of the Company’s coinage were to be legal 
tender. 'I'he sikka rupee was finally abolished in 1836 A. I), when 
the Company’s rupee became the only legal temhu’. Copper 
coinage dates from 1781 when /a?oos and half and quarter faloos 
were coined, the /uYoos being equal to 80 cowries or one-sixty- 
fourth of a sikkd rupee, and the largest copper coin, being the 
madosie, at 32 to the rupee. 
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The first reliable census of the inhabitants was taken in 1872 
and showed a population of 713,034, living in an area of 1,577 
square miles. The general heeling among the people was strongly 
opposed to the census, and in one instance when the operations 
were about to begin, a large party of villagers assembled with 
sticks, assaulted tlie supervisor and threw him into a tank. The 
Assistant Superintendent of Police went to the supervisor's assist- 
ance and was himself mobbcHl, beaten and severely injured. 
It was said that tlu^ inhabitants of th(‘ district regarded the census 
simply as a stepping-stone to additional taxation, and, accordiiig 
to another version, tlie idea among many of them was that the 
‘ General Salieb’ wanted to see tlie women of a particular age and 
that they were to be sent to Calcutta for the purpose. No one 
knows who was meant by th(‘ General, but it shows how ignorant 
the pc'ople were aud how little likely to give any help to the 
enumerators. Nevertheh'ss, the (mllector of the district expressed 
his belief in the general completem'ss and accuracy of the return 
and there seems no reason to doubt it; but even in 18ifl there was 
a widespread idea among the people that the census was but a 
precursor of additional taxation. In 1881, when the second census 
was taken, the population was found to have decreased by 2-14 
per cent. The sole and suflicient reason was the terrible loss of 
life in the cycloiK' of 187G, in which over 3G,0U0 iiersons are 
believed to have bc'en drowned, while another 49,000 wen^ swe[»t 
away by the eindemic of cholei-a that ensued. Most of the deaths 
were in th(‘. fhclnds of Hfitia, Begamganj and Sandwij), in which the 
numbiws of iiihabil.ants in 1881 W(*re respectively 25-58, 15-54, and 
lG-72 per cent le.ss than in 1872. In the rest of the -scu/r sub- 
^livision there was an increasi-, and that there was none in Feni 
and Chhagalnaia seems to have been due to the abseuee of a good 
many men who had gone to collect forest produce in Hill Tippera. 

ISince then the recovery of the district has been rapid and 
uninterrupted. 

The prosperity of tlie decade preceding 1891 was practically 
unbroken, but in 1893 tliero was a cyclone, which did not cause 
directly much loss of life, but destroyed a great part of tlie ripen- 
ing harvest, wriHiked nearly half the betel-nut palms, drowned a 
large number of cattle, and was followed by an outbreak of cholera. 
The people had hardly recovered when a blight fell upon the 
betel-nut trees, which died by thousands, and the early cessation 
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of the rains in 1896 damaged the harvest and occasioned a good 
deal of distress. Yet, in spite of these unfavourable conditions, 
there was not one year in which the recorded deaths numbered 
more than the births. Tiie increase in the population between 
1881 and 1891 was 23 per cent. In 1901 the. population was 
1,141,728, showing a further increase of 131 per cent, and the 
only local area which in either period failed to show a substantial 
advance is the Compauyganj indei)endent outpost (formerly known 
as Bamni tkand), of which a great part has of recent years been 
waslied away by the Bamni river. Elsewhere tlie increase in the 
last decade has been least in HudharSm tlidnd, which has been 
losing land along its southern face, and in Chhagalnaia wliich has 
1,033 inliabitaiits to the scpiare mile, a very high hgnre fora purely 
rural area, and has probably lost a good many emigrants to lliil 
Tippera. 

The growtii of the population in the western tlulnds is 
remarkable, most of all in tlie case of Hamganj in the extreme 
north-west, which in the last three d(‘cades has shown advances 
of 27*25, 23*06, and 20*04 per cent, and had in 1901 no less than 
1,023 inhabitants to the square mile. “The cause,” said the 
Magistrate in 1891, “must be sought in the extraordinary fertility 
of the soil and tlie immunity of the district from scarcity caused 
by the vicissitudes of the season.” 

Mr. Gait, writing on the census of 1901, says: “ These thdndH 
escaped the cyclone of 1893, their climate is particularly good, 
and they adjoin the (JidmU in « tlie Tippera district, where tlie 
greatest development in that rapidly-growing district has taken 
place.” 

On the other hand, they suffered severely from the blight that 
overwhelmed the betel-nut trees along the Meghna, and have no 
very large area under jute. Looking to the map, it seems that 
there must have been a considerable addition to Uw. cultivable 
area owing to the growth of chars £im\ islands in the Meghna and 
to thi* r(*clamatiou of marshes, and this may have led to some 
migration from other parts of the district. 

Immigration certainly has not contributed to the' growth of 
the population. 

In 1901 about 19,000 persons born outside the district were 
enumerated in Noakhali, while 34,000 persons born in Noakhali 
were found elsewliere, giving a preponderance of 15,000 on the 
side of the emigrants, while ten years before the diflference was 
under 11,000. The immigration is almost entirely from the 
adjoining British districts, especially Dacca, Tippera and Chitta- 
gong ; and the emigration is chiefly to Bakarganj (9,000), 
Tippera (12,000), and Hill Tijipera (4,000\ A good deal of 
the migration is probably temporary, the inhabitants of this part 
of the country carrying their produce to considerable distances by 
boat and also serving as boatmen or lascars. It is said, though, 
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that there is a steady exodus to Hill Tippera, where land can be 
had cheap. 

Tiio iioiniiial area of the district is 1 ,( 1 14 square miles, which Density of 
^dves an average of 69 1 iiihabilaufs to t!ie scpiari' mile ; the greatest PepulHtion. 
density of po[)uhition being in Chliagalnaia thnnd (1,633 to the 
square milej, b^inganj coining srcond witli 1,026 to the square 
mile, while t3udhar3m has oidy 557 inhabitants, and Hati3 only 
299 to the square mile. Hut there is some uncertainty as to the 
areas owing to the extent of alluvion and diluvion, and in 1891 
the .Magistrate could only account for the [lopulation of ( hliagal- 
naia on the supposition that the measurement was wrong. The 
low density in Hstia is attributable to the fact that a good deal of 
land on this, as on other islands, is cultivated by men who come 
over from the mainland and do not bring their families. 

The only municipal town in the district is 8udhar5m (No5- Towns, 
khlli), the liead-quarters station, the population of wliich in the 
thirty years between 1872 and 1901 rose Irorn 4,681 to 6,520. '' 

'Ihe total number of villages according to the census of 1901 
was 2,633, and the number of hou.'^es 209,147, giving an average of 
79 houses to a village, and 5'46 per.sons, to a house. But the 
village and the house are more or less arbitrary divisions made 
for administrative convenience at ihe census. 

In ihe census of 1001 the enumerators found females to out- 
number males by about 4 per mille over the whole district, ' but 
there were considerable local variations ; males being much in 
excess in llatiS and Lakbijiur, and females in Chbagalnaia and 
Feni. 

Looking to ihe much larger nimiber of men who go to work in 
other districts (26,000 males against 7,000 females) and the 
nearly equal numbers of foreigners of either sex found in the 
district, it .seems that males are really in excess, and the local 
variations may be ascribed to the absence of men from their 
homes 

Ot the total population 24‘04 per cent, were at the census of h'^du/ion. 
1901 ^relumed as Hindu and 75 89 per cent as iMubommadan. 

In 1872 the proportion of IMuliammadaus wa.s 74-66 per cent 
and that of Hindus 25*25, so that the Mubammadaus have 
multiplied slight!}' lasier than the Hindus. 

IslSm is strongest in 8udharrim thnvd^ where there were 
once Mughal outpo.sts ; while in ('hhagalnaia, belonging to the 
Hindu BijSs oi Hill Tippera, more tlum a third of the inliabitants 
are Hindus Generally the Muhammadans Imve more enterprise 
tlian their Hindu ueighhouis and arc quicker to take up the 
rcclarnatioi; ot new alluvial lormations, and therefore prepondmate 
most on the islands and along thv shore. An exception i.s 
8andwip, where Die large proportion of Hindus, 26 per cent, is 
attributable to the migration ot many llslia Las (Kaibartta) 
families thither owing to the washing away of the opposite coast 

6 
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by tlie baniiii rivor. ()(>2 Cliiistiaiis and 289^ Hiiddliists were 
enumerated in the last census^, hut no Jews, Jains, or Aniniists. 
There were only 13 Braliinos. 

Of the (;(; 2 \dirisiians 14 were of Kuropean and allied races and 
490 were Eurasian. These latter l)(donged almost entirely to the 
Chureli of Koine and represent tlu* (h^seendants ot tU<‘ tornier Portu- 
guese settlers. The history of the Portiimiese jiirates of Sandwip 
\dio terrorised the coasts of Xoakhali tliroiigliout the seventeenth 
century has been given in (Jiapter Id. Later on they infi'r-inari'ied 
witli t[ie women ol tin' countiy, adopted nati \0 habits and super- 
stitions, and that all t race of Christijinity was not lost was due to 
the Elders, who W('re eleeti'd to baptise the children and oehda-ate 
marriages in the absence of a priest. This was tlieir condition in 
1814 wlien tlie tir.4 missionary, Jnbilmrn. arrived .'n Noakhali. 
He stay(‘d but a short whih‘ and on his departure the half-castes 
were left again to relapse into paganism, until the arrival ^of 
Father Verife of the Ain(‘rican mission of tlie Holy Cross in 1852. 
His health gave way, but a liesh band ot woikeis followed in liis 
footsteps. They were caught in a .storm in wliich two of their 
numher w'cre droun(‘d and (dl tJieir snjiplies lost; but tli(‘ mission 
stayed on and is still wairkiug- i he jiresent congiegalion is 
retiiriH'd as 751, .scattered ovm- 10 villages Most of them are 
poor and are domestics or cultivaiors. Ihey have given up intei- 
mariiage with iion-ldiristians, ami retain their old 1 oitugU(‘SC 
names, thoug’o tlieraniave undci'gone gr(vit changes in every ^(hiy 
spcoc!',, ^ jfd‘rijar/(h 'Z bi’eonics boia’i, Manual Alaiiu, (‘tc- 1 he 

mission mniuttiins two boys' schools and om' gii'ls school at 
Noakhali and one girls’ school at Jzbalia. It makes lew converts. 

In 1889 a lady missionary of the (,ineensland section of the 
Australian mission went lo Noakhali and w'orked there among the 
women, and lately a married missionary has taken up his residence 
in Noakhali and branch missions have been opened at Feni and 
Cliiiruria At the lattiw place (here is a flourishing school presided 
over by a lady missionary. 

t'fahraa There are now' two branelKss of the Brahma ISamaj in the 

district, the Sadharaii Brahma h^amaj, and the New Dispensation 
Church. Ih’tweeii them they have only twimly members, of whom 
but live are residents of tlu* district. 

IliiKliis. As a rule the Jh'alimaus and other liigh easte Hindus are 

Saktas, worshippers of the active [iroduciug principle as mani- 
fested ill one or other of the godd(‘ss wives of Siva (Durga, Kali 
or Pai v.iti) ; while the lowwn' castes are Jiaishuabs or follow^ers of 
Cbailauya. The.se latter retain some aborginal rites and have 
adopted others from tlieir Muliammadaii and Magh neighbours; 
for instance, they oiTer cake.s to the three lakhs of pirs aud 
wlio ill the vulgar tongue are disguised as Hindu 
godliug.s under the names of the “ Trailakhya Narayan and 
fc>at}'auarayau, ” The w'urshi}) of Sitala (the cooler or healer) 
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goddess of sra;ill-pox and cliicken-pox, is very general and to raise 
tunas tor tier pHja women, generally elderly women of low caste’ 
adorned with .vermilion and carrying a winnowing basket, a brass’ 
pot, ,and a little rice and fruit, go from door to door sino-ine and 
I'ogging, and having made a collection of rice and other otferinas 
«ell them and siiend the proceeds on themselves and tlieir .^odde.S 

In the rams, when snakes are plentiful, there is a Nfui "'invia m 

serpent worship. In other parts of Bengal tlie serpent is worsliin- 
pod 1,1 he name of .ManasS Devi, a hraiicl, of the' m um.su plZ. 
being the symbol of the snake; but that is not so in NoSkhali. 

. a mrn the god who bring.s famine, plague, storms and 

earthquakes, has a great vogue, owing, it is clear,' to the evidences 
of hisjiower oii this storinswc'pt coast. 

\ iiltiires, S’lkiiiti, are revered as messengers of .Maein 
deswari, a .Magi, deity. A .she-goat or duck is sacriri,'.ed’’and 
a iiorlum is roasted and with the skin and feathers is e.^posed in 
a bamboo basket. If no vultures are drawn to tlie olferim-' it 
IS an oiueii ol evil and more sumptuous oll'eriiigs are vowed 'to 
propitiate (be goddess. This worship prevails only in the oiilskirts 
ol tlie distriet liordering on Hill Tippera and (Ihittae-oin^ 

Another peculiar fe.stival observed by woinen has been 
l^'ought here l,y the little colony of Dacca and Bikrampiir peoi.le 

Mine ’h i to Saraswnti, tlie Hindu 

. neiv.i the hast day ot the season f.M.arcli to October) diirimr 
vliieli 1,1 sa ,s proscribed to orthodox Hindus of D.aeea, the wome'u 

' >■“* 

_ All the Hindu castes are divided into e.xognmons 
having no social relations with eaci, other, r/;.,' tJio.se of 'sand- 
wip^aiid those ot the mainland. The eaiise of this is that Dils] 
Khans en oreemeiit ot marriage between |,air.s jiliysicaily suited 
tg one anotlier is supposed to have ruined the caste of tlm Sand 
wip Himliis. 

I lie better clas.s llimlu.s of tlie mainland in their turn lind 
themselves looked down upon by their fellow eastemei, of (he 
other side of t ,e .Meghnil. because Noakhali is an unclean land' 
that was not visited by the Piiidavas in their exile. 

llie jirincijial Hindu castes are the Hrahinan (2 1,000) Kzv 

'o “'‘l ’ Ifumfar (.'5 mitiV 

. ulr.vdiiiw (I,.,(),M, (10,0(10), Suiiri '(O.OOO) ’ivii .a’ooo)' 

£inSi?(?oo!r^^'"^^‘ Na,m!sudra\.r,doi,:S 

iu the district di,'n-ng H;H,asdtldrty''h!^ only To"-' 

.riihmans were e„u„„;rate,l, in l«i)| .just under 12,000, an’d in 
1001 tJie luiiriber had risen to nearly 15,000, of whom a little 

teiin^ to hudia and degraded castes, or acting as astrologers. 
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Considering that in all Bengal the increase in the number of 
Brahmans in two decades was under d.'} per cent, these figures are 
remarkable. 

Mr. O’Donnell in his report upon the census of 1891 advan- 
ces a tl'ieory that the Brahinnns of Kastern Rf-*]U!;al are of Mongo- 
loid extraction, and lU'arer akin to the Clmndals of tlieir own dis- 
tricts than to th<‘ Brahmans of Western India, but it is doubtful 
how far his remarks are ap])licable to the Bralirnans of Noakliali, 
wlio are said to be for the most part descendants of immigrants 
from western districts brought eitfier by the Kajas of 'fijip.era or 
by those of Bhulua with olhTs of Bralimottar grants. 

Kayastbfi, Tliirty-fonr thousand Kayastlnis were found enumerated in 

the district in 1901 as against over 45.000 ten years before. The 
reason tor tliis ditT<u*ence seems to be that in 1891 all the Sudras, 
(which in Nofikhali is a < aste name and inelndes the sidvdivisions 
or subeastes of (ihnlrun Kayastha, Sikdftr and Bliandari), returned 
themselves as Kavastlias. wlieivas in the last census we find 
nearly 13,000 Sudras in tlie district. 

In Noflkliali the Baidyns consider themselves superior to the 
Kilyastlias, but they cannot intermarry with Baidyas west of the 
Meghna. and owing to their small number were compelled in 
some cases to take wives from among the Kavasthas , though they 
seldom gave their own daughters to tlie Kayastlias in relurn. The 
Collector reports that such intermarriage lias ceased completely, 
i here are nearly 13,000 Kavasl has in Chhagalnaia tJiandf and 
after that the largest number in any police circle is 5,300 in 
Ihlinganj. 

Budras. From a little over 4,000 in 1 872 the number of persons in 

the district describing themselves as Sudras has risen to nearly 
13,000. I he origin of this caste is obscure, but it is commonly 
8np|)Osed that tlnw are de.'^cendants of slaves who served in the 
houses of IlinduR of good caste. They hold a respectable posi- 
tion among the Ndhetsakhs, and follow generally the customs of 
the Kilyasthas, except that it is usually the bride and not the 
bridi'groom who fetches a jirice (pan). 

Kilyastlias liave been known to take their wives from Sudra 
families, and to this day it is common enough for a Sudra of 
position to rise into the ranks of the Kilyasthas. 

Uiirui. ^ be number of these returned in the census of 1 901 W'as a little 

over 8,(i00, more than double wliat it was ten years before. In 1891 
the Collector reported that BSmi was not a caste name in the 
district, hut that some Sudra.s having taken to growing betel, and 
being thus united by ocenj ation as well as ancestry had developed 
peculiar regulative caste .arrangem^ nls amoni> themselves. The great 
increase in their nninher shows tin t the process still continues. 

Ihe .^iiiiris and Telis of Nofikhali generally call themselves 
S'ptd, They are the great shopkeeping and trading caste of the 
district, and many of them are very well off. 


Snnri and 
Teli. 
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"n"’ numbering 

neaily 47 (KO, me the principal race cnsfe of NoitkhSli Their 
origin IS obscure, Imt Dr. Hncln.nai. Ihonght. if, ,,robahle that they 
were either the piie.stbood of the coiintry diiring the reion of the 
dynasty to whuy, Dopi ('handra belonged, or S.idras dedicated to 

Id 'fl^rt ' '’"-'".''f ‘ <''n sreat reformer Sankarjeharva, 
ami tl,at they came will, the I'al Uair.s from Western fiidia! 
liny aid \vea\er,s iiy profession, and regard the fnmilv of Dalai 

fai 1 iT' r" of that 

mily was or broker, and his brother appraiser of the 

Kngdish factory of (diar Pa, a on iho .Moghna, Ind the son of 

ich IS still ]iel(l by h,s (IrsdPiirbvTits. The Jiiois of Noilkhtali 
belong generally to the a’asva group, who perform the Sh^ ldha 
thirty days after death. They bnrv their delul instead of bmn- 
nig them men ly putting fire into the month of the corpse 

me known as Ma almas or Ihindds, ami .sometimes as (ioswamis 
Jngis usmdly ca I themselve.s Xaih, and the better clas.ses o fl e.n 
dcscnbe themselves as I'andit-Xatb. At one time weaving I’n 
bakhali wayn a bad way, and the .fn.d,., who rarelv have mil- 

natioii ot tbeir o« n. were forced to work as day labourer,! but 

and Th^r ^ ‘‘"i" ''i‘" of wea’vino- 

and the Jngis seem to be doing well. They are a well educated 

mid enterprising race and their numbers in Noakhali have 
nmyased by about 21 per cent in 20 years, (hongb ii o or tmd 
of Rengal they .seem to he dying out. ‘ 

Next b tlie Jngis come the Kaibartfa.s, now over 38 000 
and increasing rapndy. In the cen.siis of 1901 Kaibarlta, IfsHa 
Das. and .Ial,5s, have been all ida.s^od together, thoim , „ s'u 

iliil V V-" i n '''“longing to the fisliing or 

. al a .section of the casle. but the figure.s must bo received vvitb 
ci nl.on as there is nainrally a tendency for the fishermei to 
mnol thyise Ivesin the more repulablo class if they have anv 

“.eri''.'';*,:?;: »' 

• lOili'^" nnrnber enumerated in the district 

in Uni was a hit e yer 27.' OO, but this by no means reprose, .t, 
tlK piupoifion <,f Ibo piopiilatioi, beloiigiMjT to thi.s rnoe for the 
greater part of the M„l,m,.,nada„s „f Da- district ’ r 
the de.scendHnfs of converts fr.m. ,|,i, .-aste. 'lIu.V 'are di dS 
into four classes- wc., (D Hachl 5ri. who are cultivators aid 
also cleu in leaves and mats; (2, Snralya, who .are fisW 
men and carry palanquins; d) AinaiabSdia, who are fisherinei' 


Jngis. 


K.'iiltartt;L8. 


^'ftmasu liE''. 
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but do not carry palanquins ; (4) Sandwip, who live in Sandwip 
and grow betel leaves. Eaoli of these classes is endogarnous in 
itself 

The cultivating Nainasudras are rising in the social scale and 
in materia! pros}ievity. Tliey are perhaps more industrious, perse- 
vt'ring, and economical, but somewhat less intelligent than tlieir 
Muliammadan fellow cultivators, rather olistinate and of an 
excitable leniper. 

These are the sweepm’ caste of hlastern Bengal, corresponding 
to tlie Haris of Western Bengal, but consider themselves su|)erior. 
'riieir women do nob as a rule assist in scavenging, and they 
profess not to work for Hhandals. In Noaldiali they have two 
sub-castes, Barabhagia and Chhotabhagia ; the former are chiefly 
cultivators, musicians, and palampiin bearers, and having ahandoin'd 
their iac(^ jirofession and .ahjiiia^d pork hold themselves aloof from 
their still degraded brethren 

Caste divisions are less rigid to the east of the MeghnU and it 
is said that well-to-do members of lower castes can obtain 
admission into one of higher rank ; not all at onee, but by change 
of siirmime, association with members of tlui better caste, and 
judicious expenditure, n'cognition is obtained in course of time. 
Thus a successful Jugi, 8aha, or.Nainasudra assumes a convenient 
title such as yhijumdo r or < '/i<ntdJiri, and discarding the old forms 
of address weaves blur new title' into ('very conversation. His 
lirnihet's become' Hdvn Majinndor^ (Ithofd Mitjunxldr^ etc., and 
when the neighbours have become^ accustomed to the new nanie he 
boMly insists on its adoption, and what is at first overlooked and 
then tolerated meets by persistency and re})eti(ie)n with general 
acknowh'dgmemt 

So the son of a Hhohi or a Namasudra may l)e found with tlie 
tille of J/ '/enoVur, though as ye‘t there is no record of their having 
l)eam admitted into theninks of the K.\yasihas or of their daughte'rs 
having been acce'[)te'(] as brides by orthodox Hie dns of the superior 
castes. Sudras, hemever, liave been known to obtain adneissioii to 
the ranks of the Kas^'isthas, and Kayasthas have become Baidyas.* 


* It is perhaps not generally known that tlie Mulianimaelan Governors 
exercised a certain control over caste, and that this was in a measure claimed 
I»y the Mast India (*om])any as their successors — re/«?tlie following extract from 
tlie uroccedings of the President and Council dated the IGth August 17G9:— 

“ The peeuliiir pimishn ent of forfeiting castes, to which the Hindus are 
liahle, is ol'tun inflicted from private picpie and pei>onal re'sentmeut amongst 
themselves, and reepiire's to he restrained to those occasions only where there 
may he a regular process, and clear pn.ofs of the offence before tlie Itrahmans, 
who are their natural judges. 15ut uhenany man has naturally forfeited his 
Caste, you ara to oh.'-erve tliat he canm t he restored to it, without the sanction 
of Government; wdiich was a political supremacy reser\ eel to ihomsel ves 
by the Muhammadans, and which, as it jaiblicly asserts the siihouliuation of 
liindus, who are so considerable a majority of subjects, ought not to he laid 
down; though every indulge nce and privilege of caste should he otherwise 
allowed them. 
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Out of the 8GG,290 Muhammadans in the district 800,580 Muharama- 
returned themselves in 1901 as Shekhs ; of the ivsidii« about 1,000 
called themselves Pathaus and 1,300 Saiyads, the others include 
Nikari (iish dealers) l,0o0, Nagarchi (drummers) 000, and Dei 
(midwives aud castrators of cattle) l,3t!0. Tht‘y are all Siiiinis of 
tlie Hanaii sect. 4inoa^' tlie Saiyads and I’athaus may be seen a(|ui- 
line features and sinewy frames that proclaim unmist, aka!)ly tlndr 
foreign extraction, but it may safely be saiil that a vast majority 
of the Shekhs and lower sect.ions of the co.r.mimiiy nnMlescended 
from tlie aboriginal races of the district, soim* few alsi) from 
Kayastlia converts. Indec'd Pir Amliar Shiih in Ambaral-a l 

and Pir Mir Ahmed Khandkar in fnnjfiii'i Pabu[uir are credited 
even by Hindu Idstorians with an iminen.^e numl»er of conversions, 
and Muliammadans with surnames of Chanda, Pal, and Dntt, are 
to be found in the district to this day. l^’ormerly, it is said, 
tlie Muhammadans kept to many of their old Hindu cnsiom.s, 
but about the middle of last century they came under llc' 
inlluenee of a reforming ]»riesi, Maulavi Iinamuddin, and 
are now, almost to a man, Para/.is. They ablior all innovations 
[hid<rii() im\ the worship of saints {s/i(irl,:\ Conseipieiiily they 
keep only the most ortliodox of h'stivals and reverenciMio local 
shrine ; even t he worship of ‘ the three lakhs of [»irs’ is now conlined 
to the Hindus. 

Tlie birth of a child is an occasion for a feast to friends and Ciutom*. 
relations, and the guests are exjiected to make small presents of 
from four aimas to a rupee. Fifty to tliree hundred persons may 
be invited and Ks. 51 0 spent on such an occasion, but then* is no 
music, dancing, or .singing. 

Dne curious custom in Noaklulli is that women who an* yet 
not strictly secluded invariably carry an iimlindla when they walk- 
abroad, and it seems to offer as coinjdete protection as a hurku, 

Hindu wedding ceremonies in Nofikhali are pi'culiar only in 
that they sometimes take [dace in the bridegroom’s not the 
bride's house, the parents of the bridegroom bearing Ihe whole 
expense. Remarriage used to be allowed among Namasudras, 

Dhobis, and other low castes, but is becoming more and more 
uncommon, as, in ihe effort to rise, tlie lower castes endeavour to 
assimilate tlieir customs to those of the liigher castes. 

Muhammadan marriages are usually celebrated in the biide’s 
house. 

There is nothing in the dress of the Hindus of Noakhali that I)mf. 
differs from that found in others parts of Reiigal. P ormerly a rag 
round Ids waist was all that the peasant wore, but nowadays he 
has generally a decent dlndl of Manchester or country-made cotton, 
a cotton sheet {rhadar) to wrap round his shoulders ; and of late 
years woollen wests of P'liglish or (ierman manufacture have 
become common. The FarSzi Muhammadans commonly wear a 
Invyi, whicli is a cotton cloth, generally stri[ied or in coloured 
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checks, wrapped round the loins but not passed between the legs, 
and a little muslin cap. Their shawls are often coloured, blue or 
pink To wrap themselves in during the cold weather nights 
cpiilts stuffed with tree cotton {illtusa) are in general use and 
look very effective, while those wiio cannot afford this use a covering 
ot old clothes and rags .stitched together {kcmitha) ; and as a 
piote(!tion against sun and rain when working in the fields the 
peasants put on a large and strange kind of basket work or mat 
hat ( jougvd) shaped li ke a tortoise shell that shields the wliole spine. 
^lat umbrellas, effective but clumsy, have been almost completely 
displaced by Manchester cotton umbrellas. The women wTar 
mris, a sheet about five yards long of white or coloured cotton, 
hor ornaments a cultivator’s wife will have lacquer liracelets {Jukh 
i'huri), a silver necklace {JidsiUi), and a gold nose ring (noth). A 
locket itiiwiz) will generally be added, and of course among the 
well-to-do classes there will he more ornaments, ear-rings perhaps, 
ami aukh'ts. 

The substanfial cultivator has usually four huts in his home- 
stead, all lacing on one (*ourtyard, with one or two cattle-sbeda and 
one or two houses for stores. Two of t he huts would be set apart 
as sleeping rooms for the male and female members of the family; 
a third would be reserved for acook-slied, and the fourth for t he 
bttAiakkhdna or sitting room, in whi(;h visitors are received and 
wdiere men sit and smoke in the evenitig. Tlie huts are usually 
built on raised plinths plasteied with clay and cow-dung. The 
walls are of hill bamboos interlaced and attaclu^fl to wooden 
suppoits, roots are ol thatching grass [uhi ov cJuin.) laid on a bamboo 
framework. Tliose who can afford it, roof tlieir houses with 
corrugated iron, and sometinu's have the w'allsof the same material 
as a protection against incendiarism, which is not uncommon in 
thif. district 

Jn the east of the district the size of the homesteads is regu- 
lated strictly by convention, the common size being 7 nals by" 10 
nah {\he n<d being 12 feet), but other sizes are found, and an 
astrologer is consulted to determine the dinumsions before a new 
homestead is marked out. Formerly even Mnhammadans sought 
the advice of Hindu achdrgas on this point, hut at present they 
have recourse to their own numlfdA. 

The furniture is of the .simplest even in the houses of those 
who are comparatively well off. The poor sleep on mats 
or pIYt) laid on the tloor, but in more snbstaulial houses tlie 
bedding is spread on a raised plationn or bedstead of wood 
(chauld). The peasant generally squats and requires uo chair, 
but a caue or bamboo stool and a plunk bencli will often be 
louud. i\Juluimmadans generally use earthenware plates and dishes, 
but these have not been adopt- d by the Hindus. A bellmetal 
plate (hdl), a brass water liot ghali , a bra.ss ciqj {bdti), a brass 
or whitemetal utensil with a spout like a teapot {badna or gdrud 
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a few earthenware cooking pots and water pitcliers, and an iron 
pan {kii7y(i\ will be found in most houses. jMuhaininadans gene- 
rally use copper vessels {(Irktld) for cooking. Spoons, knives, 
pestles, baskets, etc., for cutting u]) and preparing the food 
complete the ordinary equi])ment. 

Itice is th^ staple food of the district. The cultivators have Food, 
as a rule three meals in the day ; at the midday and (‘veiling 
meals boiled rice forms th(' foundation, and with it are mixed 
])uls(‘s and vegetables, and fish, if this is to be had. In the 
morning a little of the rice left over from the pr(‘vious night is 
taken cold, nr perhaps a little parched rice (cA/ivy), or murl^ which 
is rice boiled, dried, liusked and blown up by cooking it on a pot 
of hot sand, or /.7(oi, another preparation of ricecooked in heab'd 
sand. A Iit,il(‘ jack or mango fruit inay lie addc'd if in season, and 
the well-to-do have cakes of wheat Hour. 

Fowds and ducks are to be seem ahout tlu^ Muhammadan 
households, and are eaten on festive occ.asions, and goat’s flesh is 
also a popular dish. 

It is a curious and interesting fact that tin' diale(*t of Ben- 
gali sjioken in Sandwip differs from that in the rest of tlie dis- 
trict. The vernacular of Sandwip r(‘sembl(‘s clos(dy that of Dacca, 
and is classed by Dr. Orier.son* in the Fastern B(mgali grou]). 

Tln^ chief peculiarities of this dialect are as follows : - The inher- 
ent vowel is usually pronounced like ‘o’ in ‘hot’ but sometimes 
lengthened like the ‘o’ in ‘boat.’ An unaccent(^d ‘ i ’ is almost 
invariably pronounced not in its own syllable but epenth(‘tically 
in the ])rece(ling syllable. T’lu^ aspirate whether standing by 
itself or in soft aspiratr^d consonants is not sounded. The sibi- 
lants are all ])ronounoed as‘sh’, the sound of hard ‘ s ’ being 
given to ‘ chh ’, while an initial ‘ ch ' is pronounced as ‘ ts’. The 
consonant ‘ j ’ of standard Bengali l)(^com(‘s ‘ z ’. 'I’Ih' termination 
(ff the accusative dative is - ere’, and that of the instrumental 
locative is ‘ c’, or after a vowel ‘ te*’. Verbs form tlieir inlintives 
in ‘ to ’ or ‘ tarn As special forms distinguishing it from thr^ 
Dac(5a dialect may be mjted the interpolation of ‘ ga ’ bebjn' 
the case terminations of the plural, the use of the v(‘rb ‘ dite ’ (to 
give) to form imjeptive compounds as in /oavu; (began to 
(lo), and the infinitive in ‘ tain There is also a tendency to drop 
the letter ‘rh In Hatia and on the mainland of Noakhali the 
dialect .spoken is very .similar to that of Chittagong and is placed 
by Dr. Grierson in the south-eastern grou)), tliough it contains 
several forms that belong rather to the eastern group. An initial 
aspirate is usually, and a mi^dial one often, dropjied. The initial 
‘ s ’ often becomes ‘ h ’ and ‘ p ’ and ‘ [)b ’ are pronounced like ' f ' 
or sometimes even as ‘ h as ‘ liola ’ for ‘ pola ’ a son. ‘ S ' wlien 
it does not become ‘ b ’ is pronounced as ‘ sb and the sound of 
hard ‘ s ’ is represented by ‘ chh’. ‘ T ’ and ‘ th ’ hard are often 

* Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. V, page 247. 

a 
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changed to ‘ d \ thus ‘ chhota ’ is pronounced ‘ soda ’ nnd * j ’ and 
‘jh ’ are pronounced like ‘ z ’ in zeal. Final ‘a’ in the past 
tenses of verbs is omitted as in dchhil (pronounced d.^il) was, and 
final ‘ e ’ is often dropped. Short words with long ‘ a ’ in the first 
syllable sometimes insert ‘ i ’ or less frequently ‘ u thus ‘ hail,’ for 
‘ hal,’ a rudder. Single consonants between two vowels are often 
dropped, and ‘ m ’ in such a position is changed to anundsika, 
thus ‘chakar’ is pronounced ‘saor’ and dinar becomes dr. 
Curious grammatical forms are the termination in ‘ r ’ for first 
person present of the verb, vnj., mdrler (I die or am dying), 
korijfer (1 do); the future in ^u’ as (I sliall say) ; the 

infinitive in tdin, ir>ore rarely in to, the second person singular 
in ‘ t ’ as dsot (thou art) ; the use of to form tlie plural as in td- 
(jd-re (to them) ; and of thun for the ablative as in kdt-re-tkun 
^^frorn the market). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

In Hunter’s statistical account of the district written about 
the year 187() fever, diarrluea, dysentery, rheumatism, and cuta- 
neous affections were said to be endemic ; cholera then rarely 
assumed an epidemic form though sporadic cas(‘s were met with 
in the cold season ; and small-pox recurred annually, and inocula- 
tion against it was common. It was then re[)orted that the jungle 
near Lakhipur and the tanks and marshes in Ramganj tlidiKi 
were particularly unhealthy. At pre.sent the general standard of 
health is wonderfully high considering the low level of the district 
and the habits of the pe()j)le, who live in lints, generally on the 
bank of some weed-covered pool and so surrounded by trees that 
sunlight and air can hardly jienetrati^, and will bathe in that 
pool and drink its wat(‘r even though some fine well-pri'served 
tank exists a few hundred yards away. 

The number of deaths recorded in the years 1893—1002 Birtha and 
amounted to 352,630, or 32*8 annually per thousand of the imsan deaths, 
population for tlie decade, and for the next six years tlie number 
of deaths averaged 29-5 per mille per annum on the estimated 
mean population.* In 1888 the Civil Surgeon returned the 
average mortality at only 2l‘() per 1,000, but it may sahdy be 
said that the rejiortiug was defective. The uumlier of births 
reported in the decade 1893 — 1902 was 475,300, showing an apiia- 
rent increase in population of about 123,000 whereas the actual 
increase was 132,000, and that in spite of a iin'poiiderauee of 
emigration over immigration. Calculated on the mean popula- 
tion for that decade the annual birth-rate was 44*2 per mille, and 
for the following eight years it averages a little h'ss ; we may take 
it that the population is increasing annually by alioui 1 j percent, 
and must by 1908 bavi^ risen to nearly, if not (pute, one and a 
quarter million. In 1908 the total number of deaths registcM’cd 
was 33,447 and that of liirths 53,581, giving an inen^ase of over 
20,000 persons, or more than IG i)er thousand on an estimated 
jiopulation of 1,250,000. The year 1909 was exceptionally un- 
healthy ; the deaths recorded being 42,99G, or about 34 per mille 
of the population, against 52,448 births. 

It is noticeable that the piroporlion of deaths among Muham- j^ocal 
madans is much greater than among Hindus ; the death ratei Variations. 
among the former according to the returns of tlie Sanitary Com- 

^ The figures will uot tally with tliose in Table VI of the difitrict 
statistics in which the poi)ulatioii has been (akori wrongly at 1,221,728, a 
clerical mistake. Moreover 1 have thought it right iu calculating percent- 
ages to allow for the growth of population, otherwise the figures must give 
a mistaken impression of an increasing death rate. The same remarks apply 
to the birth rates. 
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missioner for the years 1905 -08 being from 2 to 5 per mille 
greater tlian among Hindus. Possibly however this is due to the 
ratios being falsified by the greater inerease in tlie total Muham- 
madan population. Lakhipur, Kamganj and P(‘gainganj fhdud'i, 
i,e-, the ricli betel growing tract in lh(‘ north-wect of the district, 
have far lower death rates than Hatia, Sandwip, Sudharam, or 
Companyganj (Pamni). In tl.e ten years ending 11)02 the death 
rates in llie former three Ihandti were h‘ss than two-thirds the 
rates in the other four. The most unliealthy division during 
that decade was Pompanvganj with an average' annual death rate 
of 405 per mille; and Sudharam (hdiid^ lltltiS, Sandwip, and 
Chhagalnaia all had death rates varying from 37 to 39 per mille. 
Since then there has lieen a good deal of change in the relative 
mortality. For the hve years (*miing in 11)0!) Hatia shows much 
the highest mortality, the death rates for the years 1907 and 
1908 being 58 and Gl per thousand calculated on the population 
o( 1901, and for the live y(‘ar.s 48 per thousand on an average. 
The real percentage is lower, but it is impossilde to estimate 
tlie present population of the islands, 'flu' Civil Surgeon attri- 
butes the high mortality partly to the large number of immigrants, 
who SLith'r from fever brought on by e.xposure and bad wah'r, and 
partly to the ravages of cholera. Next to Matia comes Feni, which 
is liable to inundation and has a consideral)le immigrant popu- 
lation. The same applies to ( Ihhagalnciia which has about the 
fiame d(‘ath rate as Companyganj. Hirth rates vary less than 
the death rates, th(‘ annual number per thousand for the detuule 
1803 -—1902 ranging from 39 in Feni to 45 in Hfitiil. 

In 1908 the nominal birth rate in liakhi[)ur, calculated on 
the population of 1901, was over 53 per mi lie, and thougli 
allowance must b(' made for the increase in the adult population 
it is clear tliat the proportion of births was exceptional. On the 
whole birth rates are highest in Lakhipur, RStiiganj, Hatia^ and 
Bamni fJtdnds^ and lowest in ChhagaliiSia. Sudharam and Feni. 
Sudharam town returns onlv IHij births [)er thousand. An 
attempt was made at the time of the last census to establish some 
coiiiicctioii hetwemi birth rates and prices, Init the conclusions 
were quite unconvincing. 

Statistics do )iot show very great variations from month to 
month and the distribution vaiies a good deal. Oenerally speak- 
ing the rainy months show the fewest deaths from fever, and the 
cold months, Noveunher to January, when the country is drying 
up, most ; but the highest recorded fever mortality in any one 
month in the last live years, 3,722, was in May 1909 and the next 
highest in May 1905. Cliolera is spread fairly evenly over the 
year ; the greah'st number of deaths in any month during the 
recent outbreaks being 1.373 in March 1907, but there were 903 
aud 759 deaths in November and December of that year, and 8G2 
in August 190G, 
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Fever is, as evorywliere in Beiii^al, the most general com- 
plaint. In Noakliali it is mostly of the ([uotidian type and not very 
virulent; ami the district luis not in the last century and a half 
suffered from any epidemic fevers such as have from time to time 
depopulated less 4*orUinat(‘ jjarts of IVmgal. I'or the first seven 
years of this century th(‘ deaths IVom fever (h'creased steadily. 
In 1908 fevers vver(* stated to have caiise<l 25,091 out of th(‘ 

1 dealhs it/porfed, bul it miisf, 1)(! borne in mind that to 
the village ehankidar, who is the source ol’ tin* information, fever 
is a eonvi'nient^ term co\<‘riiig all sr,)rts of unrecognised dis(‘as('s, 
and it is certain that many of the deaths ])ut down to ft^vei' are 
not due t(j malaria. 'Phe Civil Surgeon is of opinion that lung 
diseases, [)nlmonary phthisis and pneumonia, ai(^ much more 
prevalent than the statistics show, and account for many of tln^ 
deaths put down to fever. 

hA'ery year .some deaths from cholera are re})orte(l, but it has 
rarely taken a serious hold. After the gnait cyclone of 1876 it 
raged in the islands and shores that had been swept by the 
storm wavtg and there was a bad outl)r(‘ak of it after th(‘ cyclone 
of 1896. Cholera seems to 1)(‘ more pr(‘val(mt or bi'tter reported 
tlian formerly, for in the years 1885 — 87 the average number of 
deaths attributed to it each year was 674, while I he average annual 
number of deaths from cholera in the years 1895 99 was 1,716, 

in the next quin({ucniuum 2,51 1, and in t he next four years 4,499. 
In 1901 it broke out all ov(‘r the di.strict, but chiefly in the west 
Next year it was worst in Sandwip, where over one per cent of 
the inhabitants died of it, and in 1906 there was a recaudoscence 
of cholera ov(‘r the wlioh' district and fatal cases were 

rei)orted. In 1907 it was yet worse, (^speciaily in llStia where 
it caused over 2,000 death.s, Init in 1908 the attack abated and 
the mimb(‘r of deaths fell to 1,561. 

4'hroiighout, Ihe districts along the Mcghna the people suffer 
much from iute,stinal woians (J.syv/c/.s / iunftricoidr.s'}. This is 
not oft(‘n a fatal complaintj but more than a third of the patients 
tliat attended the dispeiisari(vs in 1907 were tnaited for worms ; 
children are [»articularly subject to the invasions of this ];arasite. 
Kingworm and otlnu' diseases of th(‘ skin are (‘xceedingly eomnion 
and account for nearly another third of the [)atients at the 
dis})eiisaries. In the. markets men may he .^cen sidling vermi- 
fuges and remedies for itch and ringworm in gaily coloun'd paper 
])aek{‘ts. 

Dysjjepsia, bowel com[)lai]its, and rbeumaiie affections are 
common, but not more so than in other districts. 

Lepro.sy is rare, atiecting less than livr* persons in every 
100,000, the lowest proportion in all Ibmgal. Blindness is on 
a par with otlu'r districts, the proj)ortion of males being 79, and 
for females 57, in each 100,000. The figures for deaf-rnutism, 82 
males and 49 females in each 100,000, are high for Eastern 
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Bengal, but only 32 persons in each 100,000 were returned as 
insane. On the whole the district may be said not to be seriously 
affected by any infirmity. 

Small-pox is enthnnic in the district, but has not taken an 
epidemic form in recent years. In the three years 1880 —83, the 
deaths from .small-pox were returned as 745 a year, or about 9 
persons in every 10,000, but latterly the disease has become less 
common. There were 407 deaths from small-pox reported in 1 901, 
hut tlie average annual number for the decade ending 1902 was 
just under 100. {Since then there have been rather more cases, or 
perhaps there lias beim better re[)orting, and for the ten years 
ending in 1908 the average annual number of deaths is about 4 
in every 10,000 inhabitants, but in 1908 there were only 53 
deaths. Small-pox occurs in every part oftlie district, but of late 
years the worst outbreaks have beim in Companyganj, wliere 14 
persons out of every 10,000 pm’sons died of it in 1900, and 
in Sandwip where nearly 1 in evi'ry 1,000 inhabitants died of it 
in 1907. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in SudliarSm town; elsewhere 
it is voluntary. In 1908-09 the establisliment for vaccination under 
tlie control of the Civil {Surgeon consisted of one Inspector, two 
Sub- In specters, one jiaid vaccinator, and 38 licensed vaccinators ; 
the n urn tier of persons vaccinated was over G 4,0 00, and the cost 
of the operations was Hs. 2,940. It is calculated that a third of 
the population is now protected by vaccination, but there is a 
good deal of ojiposition among the /rm/c?’ Muhammadans, and 
some difficulty in realising fees. Th(> practice of in oculation has 
quite died out. 

In 1892 there were only five dispensaries in the district and 
at these on an average 114 persons received treatment daily. 
Since then the number of dispensaries has grown steadily aiul in 
1908 tliere were 14 public; dispensaries attended daily by ffi)out 
725 out-])atients. Only two of the dispensaries hav(; accommoda- 
tion for in-patients, viz., Noakhali, in which the average daily 
number of in-patients in 1908 was 16’84, and Feni, in wliich the 
daily average iiumbiT was 1-GG patients. Besides these ther(‘ is 
a private dispensary at Subhapiir, maintained by the Baja of Hill 
Tippera. All tlu; other dispensaries, except that at Dalai Bjzar, 
which is sup])orfed entirely by Babu Surendra Kumar Kay, the 
local zain/liidar, are manag(‘d by local committees and supported 
mainly by local fund contributions. Those at Noakhali, Feni and 
HarishjnTr arc; in charge of {Sub-Assistant Surgeons ; the others 
are under qualified native doctors or compounders. The expemditure 
on these dispensaries in 1909 was Rs. 21,117 including nearly 
Ks. .5,000 on buildings, and their income Rs. 17,490 of which in 
round figures Rs. 3,0OO came from Government, Rs. lO,0U0 from 
local funds, and Rs. 4,000 from subscriptions. The dispensaries 
are much appreciated, but many of the buildings are very poor. 
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Those at Begamganj and Bose’s ffat are being reconstructed 
at a cost of Rs. 1,200 each, and Rs. 12,000 are to be spent on a 
hospital at heni. There are a good many native praclitioners 
all over the district. Most of them are unqualified, but in Noa- 
khali town alone thon^ are six qualified doctors, three Allopaths, 
and two llomccop)?\tlis, while one practises both sysfians. 

For the supply of drinkingMvater Neakhali (h*pends entirely iratfr 
upon the tanks that are to he found in huge nninbers in every 
village. Unfortunately, many of these hav(‘ been nineh negleet('ll 
and allowed to becouKi overgrown witli weed iiid il the water is 
unfit for human consumption. For some time jmst (mdeavonrs 
have been made to improve the water^snp[)ly by ('xcavating or 
re-excavating tanks where tliey arc most want(‘d, and ivserving 
them for drinking. To this end the District I'oaid devolcs, annually 
a certain portion of its income, contributing a tliird of the 
cost provided another third is contributed Uy the inhabitants, 
and when these conditions are fiilhlled, (iovernmeiit [lays the 
remaining third. In this way 37 tanks have hevn reserved, anti 
although it is impossible to prevent tlieir ])ollution without a 
larger expenditure on guards than the District Board can afford, 
yet it is said that these reserve tanks (contain generally drinkable 
water and have proved of much benefit to the peoiile. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PfUCPS, UJ<]XTS, WAGES AND MEASURES. 

Our first glimpse of prices in these ])arts is afforded by 
Cesare Fc'derico, who, visiting Sandwip about 1589, w'as astonished 
at the cheapness and abundance of provisions. He 1)0U^lit salted 
beeves at a little over three shillings each, hogs at half that price, 
and ' great faf hens ’ at a penny apiece, and was told he liad 
lieen shatnefully overcharged. 

Shamsher Ghjzi, the notorious usurper, who in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century became for a while dictator of Tippera, 
fixed the prices at which commodities were to be sold in his 
dominion. 

Clean rice, chillies and cotton were to be sold af- 64 sei'rs to 
the rupee, salt, peas and molasses at 32 seers to the rupee. No 
doubt these prices were low even for that [leriod. but no other 
records of that time, or indeed till much later, are available. In 
1763 the as.sessrnent of Sandwip was ma<le on the basis of Ij- 
Iminvji. of paddy to the rupee, lint the weight of tlu'. btnnua 
is an unsolved mystery. In 1860-67 wlnm famine raged through 
the greater part of Bern gal and prices readied an unprecedented 
height, common rice sohl at Rs. 4-12-0 ])er rnaund, and the best 
at Rs. 7-4-0 per rnaund. In the years 1870 — 73 when prices had 
resumed tlieir normal level, clean rice sold at from Re. 1-2-0 to 
Rs. 2-4-0 per maiind according to the season and quality, and 
paddy at from 7 annas to Re. 1-4-0 per rnaund. 

For the live years 1896 — 1900 the average price of common 
rice in Noakhali was 14 .seers per rupee, or Rs. 2-14-0 a rnaund, and 
it was slightly cheaper during the next five, but in 1906 there 
was a remarkable change, and only S sem’s of common rice were 
to be bought per rupee at Kalitara Hat, and 8^ seers at Feni. 
These high prices were maintained with slight fluctuations dur- 
ing the iKuxt two years, but now are falling fast, and the returns 
of January 1910 show common rice to he selling at 12 seers a 
rupee in Noakhali and 15 seers in Feni. Fine rice may go up to 
double the price. 

Salt is another article of which the prices have varied greatly. 
In 1766 the East India (mmpaiiy limited its retail price to Rs. 2 
a rnaund, but in 1872-73 it was selling at Rs. 5 a rnaund and this 
was the price as late as 1897 ; after that it became slightly 
cheaper, and on the revision of the salt duties sold in 1905 at 13 
seers to the rupee, and at present sells at 20 seers to the rupee. 

Betel-nuts, a most important article of trade, sell at four 
Beers, more or less, to the rupee. From a report of 1830 it 
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appears that at that time the price was 24 to 3 kalians (16 to 19 
seers) a rupee, and that tliis was less than half the price at the date 
of the permanent settlement. Betel-leaves fetch one to three annas 
a /n/*n, containing from 90 to 112 leaves. A huffalo sells for about 
Ks. 43, a good killock for Rs. 30, and a cow for Ks. lo. 

In 18.52 — .58 eartliwork on the roads was paid for at Re. I to Wages. 

Re. 1-8-0 per 1,000 cubic f(*et. The rates are now Rs. 3-8-0 and 
upwards. It appears from the Statistical Account that in the 
twenty years preceding 1876 wjiges had doubled, but since tlien 
there has been little change. The commonest labourer then 
got, and now g(‘ts, 4 annas a day; a man of some skill who 

(ian build a luit may get as much as 8 annas a day. Carpen- 

ters and masons get from 8 to 12 annas a day ; a boatman will 
get Rs. ,5 or Rs, 6 a month, besides two meals a day; and an 
agricultural labourer engaged for the season receives from Rs. 4 

to Rs. 6 a month, or less, if h(* is given Ids food. These of 

course are average wage's, and when the demand is great, 
higher rates pj’evail. J\lr. Cumming states in his report of 1899 
that tlie Xofikhali labourer, who goes nortli in the autumn and 
winter for the harvesting, is paid 4 annas and two meals a day, 
or from 7 to 8 annas without meals. The men who work on 
the chars at seed time and harvest are more highly paid getting 
as much as 12 annas’* a day. 

Land is measured by the kdni, though this tends to be sup- Meamrei. 
planted by the hajha of forty yards square which is the standard 
used in (iovernment surveys. The kdni is the area in a rect- 
angle \0 nals by 12 no/, s; but the 7io/ (reed) varies in length. 

In 1790 Mr. l)andridge when engaged on the partition of Bhulua 
reported that the records of the Kanungos mentioned four different 
aah^ rh \ — 

(1) the llahi, or divine, containing 10 yards of 12 musht, 

or liands breadth, each ; 

(2) the Shahi, or royal, containing 10 yards of 11 hands; 

(3) the ISikandari, or Alexandrian rod, containing 10 yards 

of 10 hands ; 

(4) the rial of Mritanjay, containing 10 yards of 9 hands 

each. 

There was no trace of the first two having been used here and the 
zaminddrs laid no claim to either. 

The third was the measure claimed by the zaminddrs as 
the old established standard of the pargana. Tlie last was the 
rod used in a general measurement of this district made before 
the year 1750, and the zaminddrs claimed the privilege of mea- 
suring the lands of their tenure-holders by it, while retaining 
for themselves the benefit of the Sikandari nal. 

* Based on local information. In the last quinquenial report the wages 
of a coolie in liatia were given as 4 annas a day in addition to three 
meals, 
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The Board decided that the Mritaiijay nal should be used, 
but a report made by the Collector in 1888 A.D. does not show 
the kdni so determined, which is equivalent to 2 G5 acres, to be 
in use. Tlie old Ulliiks of Bliulua are shown to ])e measured by 
the Sikandari naL giving a l:d ai of S’06 acres, while newer idluks 
are measured with a twl of l(j cubits (h'dni-=\'5S acres), Jiunlas 
with a nal of 15 cubits {hd)ii—\''Md acres) and ra'njatl lands with a 
nal of 14 cubits (/u(l7ii=l 21 acres). Tlie Amirahad tdlnks are 
measured with a nal of 18 cubits {kdni— 2 acres).* For hanla^ 
the n(d of ]5 cubits, and for raiiffdi holdings that of 14 cubits 
are found in most pimjanas. Ambaral)5d has a huge ^lud of 
40 cubits. Sandwip has one of 48 cubits (kdni==\A2S a(*res), 
and tenures of some classes there are measured with a nal of 
1 6 cubits, but each cubit is 20 J inches. Air. Duncan notes that 
the Sandwip nal was regulated by the length of the arm of one of 
the clajudhri!^. In the soutliern division of Chakla RoshnSbSd there 
are only 30 square nah in the kdni, which is ’3t() of an acre. 

The divisions and multiples of the kdnl are 20 til=^\ kdy; 
4 kdfj^l kauri ; 4 kduri—l ganda ; 20//u7m/us‘=1 kdni ; 16 kdiiis 
= 1 dron. 

Most articles are sold by the seer of 82§ toUs, Init liquids 
such as milk sell by the standard seer of 80 tol5s. The sub- 
divisions and multiples of the seer are 4 kancha=\ ckatdk; 

4 cJiaidk=l poya; 4: poya~\ ser (seer); 5 scr—\ pas'nri; 

5 p(mLri=\ man (maund). The standard mauud equals 82| 
pounds avoi rd upois. 

For time, the day is divided into eight watches {prahar), 
each of which contains 7] dunda. The danda is used also as a 
measure of distance, meaning the distance a man would walk in 
the time, or a mile and a bittock. 

Betel-leaves are sold by the hird, containing 24 or 28 
quartettes (ganda) of leaves. 

In 1794 the average ’ rate of rent paid by tdlukddrs in 
Sandwip, which was nominally four-fifths of that paid by the culti- 
vator, was Hs. 2-9-0 an acre. By 1837 it had risen to Rs. 3-9-0. 
In pargana Hhulua about the year 1840 the rates of cultivators' 
holdings ranged from Rs. 2-4-0 to Ks. 4-8-0 an acre, and they rose 
by about 25 per cent in thc^^next thirty years. 

In the correspondence of the years 1860 — 04 there are 
numerous references to the rates, which are in almost all cases 
Rs, 4 or Rs 5 a kd/iii (or from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 an acre) for arable 
land, the measure varying rather than the rate. Homestead land 
fetched Rs, 7 a kdni or more. 

In the permanent settlement of lamis in Amirabad and 
Bedarabad made by the Courjon brothers in 1866 rates varied from 


* In tlie ('oiirjoii estates (^Aminibad and liedarabad) the kiini^ according 
to the bub-divisiuual oilicer, is equal to i bighas IG cottas— I G acres, 
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Rs. 4 to Rs. 8 per kdiii or about Rs. 2-8-8 to Rs, 5 an acre, and 
were about 20 per cent higher in the settlement of 180f). 

tn Chakla Roshnahad about 1890 Mr. Chiiniuing tVmnd the 
all-round rate per acre on the holdings of occu[)aiJcy ryots in the 
Noakhali district to be Rs. it- 10-4 per acre, while the recognised 
rates varied from He. J-8-0 to Rs. 4 a hi ni, or from Rs. 3-12-0 to 
Rs, 10 per acre. 

Recent settlements on (Tovernmeiit cIkivs give rates of 
Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 2-13-0 an acre for cultivat(‘d land. T>ower rates 
are fixed for laud in the earlier stages of reclamation. In 1819 
Mr. Walters found the tenants of Hal ia to pay no rent for the 
Grst eight years, and nowadays tenants begin by [)aying 0 
annas an acre for dj’fji clmr or ninhivf/jil rlinr lands, the rates rising 
year by year to about Jte. 1-8-0. For cultivable lands they pay 
at progre.ssive rates rising froui 12 annas to Rs. 2-'l-0 or Rs. 2-8-0 
an acre in live years. 

In the settlement of Hamni(1900 — 03) the average rents 
paid by settled ni 'n/nis were found to be l\s. 2-2-2 pt'r acre, and 
that for tenure- holders Re. 1-7-2. Under-vv/jiyo/.s’ rents averaged 
Rs. 6-15-0 per acre. 

A note prepared in the Collector's office mentions a sjjecial 
enquiry made in tlie years 189(> -97 which showed tluit the rales 
in the recognised central and southern ///o no. s averaged Rs. 12-8-0 
a hini — say Ks. 10 an acre — and were slightly lower in the 
north and west. This note is not to be found, and these rates 
seem very high in com[)arisou with other returns, even making 
allowance for the fact that they were only nominal rates, and 
tliat old tenants would pay much less. 

Tiie following account is taken from the Commissioner’s indebted- 
Report for the years 1900 1905 : — 

“From enquiry made by the Magistrate in two selected 
pancliayati circles it was ascertained that in one circle out of 833 
families, 218, or 24 7 per cent, are free from debt, and 102, or 
1T5 per cent, are very poor. 107 familes, or 12T1 per cent, have 
contracted debts amounting to twice their annual income or more. 

In 29, or 27*1 per cent, of these cases the debts are due to the 
requirements of trade or the purchase of landed property, while in 
57, or 53*3 per cent, the indebtedness *is on account of expendi- 
ture on social ceremonies. In only 22 cases the debts are 
reported to be due to litigation. In the other circle out of 935 
families, 268, or 28'6 per cent, are free from debts, while 152, or 
16*3 per cent, are without any landed property. The debts 
incurred by 142 families, or 15T8 per cent, amount to twice 
their annual income or more. Out of these 142 cases, 54, or 38 
per ceut, have contracted debts for trade purposes or i)urchase ot 
lauds, and 45, or 317 per cent, for expenses on social ceremonies. 

Taking the average of the two circles, it appears that 26*6 
per cent of the families are free from debt and 13*9 per cent 
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have no landed property, while 13‘6 per cent are heavily in- 
volved, their debts amounting to double their annual income or 
more. But of these, 32 6 per cent have contracted their debts for 
the purpose of speculation, while 42-5 per cent, owe their 
indebtedness to expenditure on social ceremoniej. These figures 
may be taken as representing with fair accuracy the state of 
things all over the district. It also appeared that the old su[)posi- 
tion that extravagance in social ceremonies is the principal cause 
of poverty stands true, but that litigation contributes less to 
impoverishment than has generally been su[)posed.” 

In 1906 the Collector reported that scarcity was unknown in 
the district, and the pinch of poverty felt only by a small propor- 
tion of the population. The people, he said, were very backward 
and wanting in enterprise, and their standard of living, tliough 
rising slowly, was still low'er than that of other parts of Bengal. 
They wear better clothing than formerly, usi^ more oil in their 
cooking, and buy small articles of luxury, lamps, and various 
fancy goods and utensils. Tlie amount in de[)osit in the savings 
banks grew steadily for a while, but in 1908-01) the withdrawals 
were nearly as heavy as the deposits, and it is said that the people 
are inclined to seek more profitable investments. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AGRlCULTrilE. 

On the extreme east of the district the country is slightly 
undulating and intersected by numerous hill streams converging 
from the west, the north, and the east. The rest of the district 
is a level alluvial plain, lowest in the centia* and rising slightly 
towards the banks of the jMeghna and the Eeni rivers on either 
side, 'riie soil is a rich alluvial de[)osit yearly inundated and 
fertilised by the overflow of the rivers, and with great, ca[)acity 
for retaining moisture. Salt deposits are not unknown, l)ut they 
have done no serious dainage, as owing to th(‘ heavy rainfall 
and the annual inundation cro])s can be raised in the rainy 
season on lands that show a saline efllorescenc(‘ in the winter. 

Sir Joseph Hooker wrote in 1850 that though the soil at Noakhali 
yielded an abundance of salt the water of tlie Meghna was only 
brackish, and it was only the inrush of the tidal waves that did 
damage. Practically (he whole country is cultivated, ev('ii the 
great swamps which occupied tln^ low-lying portions oO years ago 
having come under the plougli. Irrigation is hardly a m^cessity, 
though at tlie foot of the Tippera lulls streams are occasionally 
dammed up to form a reH(‘rvoir of water against the hot and dry 
season. 

Rice is the staple crop of the district and in ] 1)08-09 was 
grown on 965,000 acres, or 76 per cent of the 1,263,900 acres 
cropped ; other food-grains, chiefly pulses, occupied some 77,000 
acres only. Oil-seeds are generally grown as a second crop, the 
most ijiiportant kinds l)eing linseed, of which the (udtivation has 
increased from 15,000 to 22,000 acres in the j)resent century. 

Gingelly and mustard are also grown [wetty generally. The 
cultivation of jute extended rapidly during the lirst y(‘ars of the 
century, and reaclied the maximum of 29,500 acres in the year 
1908, bnt the fall in price has checlo'd its [topiilarity and in 
1910, it was sowm in only 29,00(j acre.s. A very large area, 

101,000 acres, is returned as under orchards and garden produce. 

To the visitor from other parts of H(mgal nothing is more remark- 
able than the rapid increase in the immher of areea-nut, coco-nnt 
and other palms as lie proceeds soutti from Corniila, In the south 
and west of the Ncakhali district almost every house is surrounded 
with a grove of betel-nut and coco-nut trees, and in some 
parganas the people depend largely on their produce. 

The soil of NoSkbali requires generally little preparation. Cultivation. 
The people use a light old-fashioned plough {nawjal)^ with a 
beam {is) about 6 feet long, and a wooden share ; the whole 
outfit costing Re. I to Re. 1-8. The harrow {chdgam), shaped 
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like an ellipse with the ends out off, is fuade of bamboo, and 
costs .5 to 7 annas; and a large rake with long bamboo teeth 
(achra) drawn by bullocks serves the purpose of an English horse 
hoe or scarifier. It costs Re. 1-4 to make. For digging the 
Jcodoli or I'hmiht (crowbar) are used. Cows ar? used, as well as 
bullocks, for ploughing, and on the r/yor.s buffaloes are employed. 
Mr. Cumming estimates that three pairs of bullocks can plough an 
acre in six hours Thirty-five years ago tlie (Collector reported 
that a pair of oxen would sufiice for the cultivation of a ‘plough^ 
of land equal to five to six acres and tliat a pair of buffaloes 
could manage nearly twice that area. 

In 187fi-74 the Colh'ctor showed the cultivated area as over 
75 ])er cent of the total area of the district. In 1902, after a 
special revision of the figures, 78.5,000 acres, or just under 75 per 
cent, wen* found to be cultivated, and in 1907-08 the proportion 
had risen to very nearly 8.) p(‘r cent, leaving only 700 acres of 
fallow and under 3(),000 of wasti* land available for cultivation. 
The estimates before li)02 must have been inaccurate, and there 
has been a very great extension of cultivation in recent years, 
so that little land now fit for the plough is allowed to lie fallow. 
Hut the constant formation of new, and diluvion of old, land 
makes it unsafe to accept the (‘stimates of total area and conse- 
f|uently tiioseof the margin avaihible for exti'iision of cultivation. 

Hice land requires and receives little manure, except that 
the last year's stubble is burnt and ploughed into the land in 
Fel)ruary or March. Jute needs manuring and the cultivator 
gives it as much cattle dung as he can afford and often some mud 
dug from the bottom of a tank or ditch. For b(*tel-nut {snipnri) 
and coco-nut. paddy husks are used as manure, and the leaves of 
the nidon/ur trees. Betel-vines {pan) require rich feeding and 
are given oil-cake. 

It is difficult to geuerali.se as to the effect of the amount and 
distribution of rainfall on the liarvest, as wliat is good for one 
crop may injure another. Bight intermittent showers only are 
requirefl in April and May, too much rain drowning and damag- 
ing the young jute and rice. The rain should be fairly heavy 
and continuous from the beginning of June till the middle of 
August, when intervals of fine weather arc recpiired for harvesting 
the dns. Too much rain in late August, September and October 
injured both autumn and winter rice, in I90o-0fi, and in 1902 the 
fall of 97 inches of rain in the three months June, July, August 
did much harm. Jiate rain again interferes with the ploughing of 
land for the cold weather crops. These require some showers 
about Christmas, not too early or it may damage the mustard 
blossom, while showers in March are beneficial and enable the 
land to be got ready in time for c^arly sowings. 

The Collector reports that no change has to be made in the 
account of the rice crop given in 1871. In Noakhali, as else- 
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where, the primary division is into a us and dmun, eaoli of which 
comprises two distimjt cdasses and many varieties. The first class 
of dus paddy is sown broadcast on hii^h lands in March and 
April and reaped in July and An^^mst ; it includes sn ;7, 
sdthiti, and seven*i)ther varieti(\s. The s<‘coiid class is sown during 
the rainy season in June and .hdy, and is reapcMl in OcfobiT and 
November. It oom[)rises four vari(‘tii*s, of which innch 

grown on char lands, is always tninsplanted and the others arc* 
sown broadcast. 

The long stemmed varieties of a man ri<‘e, including jdora 
and five others, an* sown in low and marshy land in March and 
April, transplanted in .lane and .Inly, and reaped in Nov(‘mber 
and December. 

T'lie short stemmed [caddy, <*om[>rising <‘haj>las, rn.psfiK, and 
ID other kinds, is sown in .lidy and Acignst, traiis]i!anted later, 
and oni in November and I)ccemb(*r. 

In the w(‘st of the district it is a common practice to sow 
autumn and winter lice togeth(*r, the mixture being known as 
hdjdl, each cr()[> lieing reaped as it ripens. 

Heveral Collectors have reported huro ric** to lx* grown in 
Nojkhali, blit tlie r(*turns of the Agricultural Department do not 
show any, and the area [)lanted with it must be insignificant. 

In spite of a succession of bad or inditferent seasons the 
cultivation of rice, stimulated no doubt by the high [aices, has 
been extending with astonishing ra[>idity. While the returns of 
the year 1901-02 show only 78'l,000 acres under this crop, those 
for 1908-09 give the area crop[)ed with rice as 91)0,000 acres, of 
which 321,000 are under autumn ric(* ; that is, the })ro|»orlion of 
autumn to winter rice is very nearly as 1 is to 2, wliereas for the 
whole province the pro[»ort ion is as 1 is to 3; the difference is 
probably due to the classiHcation of rdjdsdl, which is grown 
very extensively on char lands, under autumn rice. It is 
very difficult to estimate the total quantity of rice [nodiiced, 
but according to the returns of tlie Agricultural Department 
the normal outturn is 9 maunils of clean rice [ler acre. The 
estimated outturn for the year 1908-09 was about 335,000 tons, 
and the average for the last five years was nearly 3.50,000 tons. 
The Collector estim.ales that in a year of average crop the ri(x* 
produced is sufficient for the comsiimption of the district for 
two years. 

Mr. Curnming during the settlement of (7mkla Koshnabjd 
caused experiments to he made and found the outturn to he 
from 19 to 21 inauuds of paddy per acre, or/say, from 13 to 14 
maunds of clean rice. On this calculation the district should 
produce about 4.50,000 tons of clean rice annually. 

Other food grains, covering 77,000 acres, consist chiefly of 
pulses, especially miuj {Phaseolus miiufjo), mdsknlai [Phii.scolus 
radiatics), and khesdri {Lathyrxes saiivus}. These are generally 
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HOwn after rice has been fmrvested from the land. /I /7/ a?’ (pigeon 
pea) is grown in the east of the district, chieHy as a hedge between 
fields. 

In 1910 jute was grown on about 29,000 acres, producing 
some 12,000 tons oflilwe. According to tlic leturns tliere lias 
been a very rapid advanc(‘ in the cultivation of this plant during 
the present century, hut there is reason to doubt the accuracy of 
the tignres before 1908, when a special enquiry resulted in the 
return of nearly three times tlie area of th(‘ yi'ar preceding. 
The jute hinds have to be |)lough(‘d four or five times or more 
and nianureil as heavily as the cultivator can aftbrd. In February 
or Marcli the seed is sown liroadcast at the rate of 51 to 7 seers 
to the acre ; it is then ])loughed and liarrowed over. When the 
young plants a[)pear, careful weeding is necessary. In July or 
August the cutting begins, and it takes 14 to Ui men to cut an 
acre in a day ; tin* cut stalks ar(* tied in bundles and steeped in 
water under a layer of grass and brushwood for from 10 to 20 
(lays when they should be sutlici(*ni ly rotted to enable the fibre 
to be separated by hand, 'rhirteen men can in a day strip the 
jiroduce of an acre. Tin* fibre is waslied and tied up in liundles 
of about five seers and driinl on liamlioo lVam(*s ; while the refuse 
is used for fuel. 

OilscM^ds are very larg(dy grown and the area devoted to them 
is incr(‘asing ra])idly and is now about 45,000 acres. The most 
important of them is lins(*(*d (7cs() grown on some 22,000 acres 
and yielding from 2.000 to 3,000 tons of seed. It is sown in 
November on land from wdiicli rice or jute has been reaped and is 
harvested in February or March. (Tingelly (/(7) is grown on 

about 14,000 acres, the area under it having nearly trebled in 

seven years. It is a high land crop, sown in March or April and 
reaped in May or June. The seed is us(m1 medicinally and taken 
in swcH'tmeats. Mustard is sown in October, generally on high 
lands on the river bank after an early crop of rice or jute, and 

rea[)ed in October. The area under it is some 8,000 acres. There 

are three varieties, rai and the red and white sarisjia. 

About 15,000 acres grow condiments and s[)iceH, of which 
chillies (nuiricJi) are the most important. This is a nn^st paying 
crop, but grown only in small patches. It is .'^owm in a nursery 
about October. Tin* seedlings must be kejit under shade for a week 
and regularly watered, and when a month old are planted out about 
9 inches apart in a field which has beem ploughed seven or eight 
times, harrow^ed three or four times, and well manured. In June 
the plants are plucked, and yield from 2.^ to 5 maunds, which may 
be worth from Ks. 12 to Its. 50 as the price varies greatly, 'fhe 
plucking is always done by the widows of the village, wdio keep 
from a fourth to a sixth as the wages of their labour. Cori- 
ander {dhaniya)^ onions (piydj), and garlic {rasun), grown at the 
game season are also included under this head ; a.s also turmeric 
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[Juddi) which is sown in April and reaped in .fniie. Some dyes, 
safflower (ku.'^}iin)f etc., are j^rown in minute ])lots. 'robacco was 
once ^rown in quantities suffleient to afTeet tlie assessment, but 
now only a little for private use, 

Hadishes (rikid<f.) are perhaps the vci^etabh* <j;ro\vn most largely. Vei/Hablet. 
They are sown at the close of the rains and conn* into the market 
from the end of November to January, (hicumbers (.s'o.sff), pum))kin 
(hidn), kain)‘<t {(huutrhdn /)< 7 >o), a small l)itter i^mmd, iHdj/iiii or 
brinjal, and oJ {(ti'uiin of several varieties, are also taken as 
vegetables. 

Sugarcane was once cultivat(‘d largely in Sandwip; and 
there are still 600 acres under it in that island, and about the 
same area in did ml Chliagalnaia and Lakhipur. 

Hetel-vine [pan) is grown in many places in the district, ))ut IhtH-vine. 
there is no record of tin* iiumber of gardens or the area. It is 
grown on raised beds i }>}> ifi) or on the l)ank ofa tank, and wants a soil 
strong though sandy. The whole bed is emdo.sed in a frame of grass 
and reeds aliout 7 feet higli close enough to protect th(^ plaids from 
the heat without ex(diiding all light and air. Tie* soil is care- 
fully prepared and the seedlings planted out in it about October, 
and when they begin to grow the vines are trained up on sticks. 

Ill the rains new earth has to be added and the ]>lant if wcdl 
looked after should last for three yisars bearing continually. It is 
grown exclusively by Htlruis, and the increase in their number is 
evidence of the extension of the cultivation of the vine, though 
only 180 persons are shown in the census tables as omuipied in 
growing it. 'there is no certainty as to the outturn, but it is a 
very profitable though very exhausting crop. 

Bet(‘l-iiut or mpdri (Amur cafcclni) is one of the staple Uetd-nut 
products of tlio district. It is fouinl everywliere but grows most 
thickly towards tJie Meghna on the north-west where it forms 
dense groves (*xtendiiig for miles, 'riie area devoted to this ('roji 
has not been ascertained accurately, but it represents a large 
portion of the 121,000 acres of orchard,* 

In Noakhali areca palms are jdanted in groves o'i nidutldr 
{Erijdirivii nulini) which afford them jwotection from wind and 
sun and are supposed to improve the soil and to fertilise it with 
their leaves. J'he garden is prepared by planting branches of the 
indnddr 12 to 15 feet apart each way, and in two to three years on 
high lands and four to six years on low lands the plantation is 
ready for the betel seedling.s,t Betel-nuts ani sown in nurseries 
in October or November, and two years later, .sometimes three or 
four years, the seedlings are transplanted in July into high lands, 
or in P'ebruary or April into low lands. In the first transplanting 

* The figure 25,(X)0 tor the acreage umler orchard-s given in the tStalia- 
tical Table Vll was based on a wrong classification. 

t This account is based on an article by 8ir George Watt, No. 8 in the 
Agricultural Ledger, for 1001. 
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the young palms are placed midway between the mdnddr trees and 
are thus 12 to 15 feet apart. But before these palms come into 
bearing, the mdnddr trees are cut down, all but a fringe round 
the groves, and their place taken by a second lot of areca palms, 
which in a fully planted grove thus stand about 6*or 7 feet apart.* 
Trees planted singly may come into bearing when only six or seven 
years of age, but in plantations they rarely fruit before the tenth 
or twelfth year, while the second lot of plants do not come into 
bearing for 20 years. The fruiting life of a tree is estimated at 
from 30 to 60 years, and its total life at from 60 to loO years. 

In 1 h 96 the attention of Government was drawn to a plague 
that was devastating the ])lantations in NoSkhali and Bskarganj. 

A similar disease had appeared on previous occasions, but this 
outbreak started about tlie year 1892. Its attacks were confined 
to the cold weather and its .symptoms were the withering of the 
leaves followed by the decay of the terminal bud and finally by 
the fall of the crown of leaves Sir George Watt diagnosed the 
plague as ti/lnses, due to the want of sufficient moisture. The 
remedy was in liis opinion more careful cultivation with better 
drainage and irrigation, Tuore s[)ace between the trees, and leaving 
the mdnddr in tlie plantation. The disease however disappeared 
as mysteriously as it had come, and there is now none in the dis- 
trict. There are various estimates of the outturn of betel-nuts, 
[n 1830 the Collector of Ti])pera reported that certain estates 
near the Noakhali border had been settled on an estimate of the 
produce of the mpdri trees, which was that a kdni contained 500 
trees yielding 100 kdhnif^oi nuts worth Rs. 80 The kdhan was 
G seers G chataks, but the kdni in that locality varied from 
about 1 ^ to 3 acres. In 1896 .Mr, Nitya Gopal Mukherji of the 
Agricultural Department estimated the produce on the xMania 
estate at 8 to 15 maunds per kdnU ^ay 5 to 9 maunds an acre, 
which is now worth from Ks. 50 to Rs. 100. Jt is sold in three 
states, viz : — 

(1) Khari when after being plucked from the tree the fruit 
is steeped in water for a week, shelled, and the nut dried in the 
sun. In this state it is bought in in October-November by traders 
from Chittagong for the consumption of the Maghs. (2) Ata, 
and (3) tati. — Tliese are more dried and prepared and are exported 
to western districts, 

Coco-nut {nd't U'd] is grown extensively in the centre and 
west of the district and in J^andwip and is often interspersed in 
the plantations of areca palm. The tree is raised from seed sown 
in high lands, generally on the banks of a tank or on the sides 
of the homestead, at the beginning of the rainy season and begins 
to bear fruit in its fifth year. Coco-nuts, both ri[)e and unripe, 
are consumed largely in the district, more by Hindus than by 

* This is taken from Dr. Watt’s report, but the Collector informs me that 
the trees in a grove are more often to 3 feet apart. 
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Muhammaf^ans, and are exported })y river to (diittagong and 
elsewhere. Coco-nut oil is prepared locally in small quantities, 
and hnkka.^ are made from the shell, and the stem is used for 
beams and rafters. 

The toddy jjalm (fdl) is to be seen all through the sttdr sub- Other fruit 
division. It is not ta}>])ed for its juice, but the fruit is greatly 
appreciated ; the thick reddi.sh juice which it yields when ripe is 
used in sweetmeats, and the soft kermd (/^//o/oyf) of tin* mature 
nut is eaten also. The stem is used for posis and for small 
dugouts (kiruJa) that ply on inland khd(.'<. 

There are a good many date palms [khtfiir). The fruit does 
not ripen well, but the tree is tap[)ed for the j\nce which is 
made into molasses. Tliis is not a very im[)ortant or [iroli table 
industry. 

Mangoes are plentiful, but the fruit is among tJie worst in 
Bengal being infested with in.sects. Jack fruit does: not do as well 
as in districts further from tin* sea. The ])lanljiius are fair and 
are exported in considerable (quantities fron\ Hamganj and Raipur. 

Oranges and lime.s of excellent quantity grow in the north-west 
near l.akliipur, and as they ripen in October or Noveiril)er find a 
ready market. The tamarind, h'laam, (Indian almond), 

jalpai Indian olive), and several other fruits are also found in 
the district. 

The cattle of the district are small but company favourably Cattle, 
enough with those of the rest of Eastern I’engal. Although 
there are few lands reserved for pasturage exc(‘pt (‘IijIih not yet 
fit for the plough, tlie cattle get a certain amount of grazing on 
the roadsides and on the ridges which .separate the fields, and 
appear on the whole to be fairly well fed. 

No census of the cattle in the whole district has been made, 
but in tracts snrvey(-d during tlie years 18!f2 — 1908 (about 192 
square miles) the number of cattle found averaged just under 
400 to the square mile. Of the.se, about oue*twelfth were buffa- 
loes, and a tenth calves, wliile among the rest live bulls or bullocks 
are found to every two cows. 

Rinderpest is common in the district. In 1874 — 75 it 
was recorded that 20,522 head of cattle were attacked, and only 
2,409 recovered; 2,542 cattle died in 1903; in 1908-09 the deaths 
reported were 1,095, of which 1,077 were due to rinderpest. Cases 
of anthrax also occur, and occasionally foot and mouth disea.se and 
haemorrhagic septicaemia. There is a dispensary at Noakl.ali in 
charge of a civil veterinary assistant. He treated 501 cases in 
the year 1908-09, and over 3,000 animals were inoculated by 
assistants deputed to tiie interior during the outbreak of rinder- 
pest in that year. There are a good many goats in the villages — 
during the surveys about one was enumerated for every ten acres 
measured— and the Muhammadan j)easantry keep a number ol 
fowls and ducks. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NATURAL CALAMITIKS, 

Thanks to tln^ almndant and lefriilar rainfall and tlin annual 
inunda K.n of t.ho rivers, (he district, is practically free from 
(Ironeht l ie eastern portion hetween the m-eat and little Feni 
rivers is liable to suffer from the overllovv of tlie hill streams after 
heavy ram, but tlie water subsides rapidly and the damage caused 
IS rarely very serious. But the islands and all the south of the 
mainland are exiiosed to the cyclones whicl, sweep across the 
ay o (ngcil, (liixiiij; tli(‘ waters before iliein in great waves 
which sometimes ovcriiow wide tracts of country, drowning men 
and cattle, destroying the crops, and often leaving behind them a 
residue ol salt which interferes with cultivation' for some time. 
In the year I UJ, there was such a cyclone, described as the most 
destructive in the nieinory of men. 

In 1822, and again in 182,'-) and 18d8 much damage was done 
by floods. In November 18C7 llatia island was entirely sub- 
merged by a storm wave, and se.a-drift was found on the embank- 
ments in Its interior tour feet above the level of the country ; but 
the destruction caused by the great cyclone of 31st October 1876 
tar surpas.sed that of any other of which record exists. 

r II- ^ liad been threatening, drizzling rain 
lal ing at intervals, and clouds (lying inland before an east' wind 
l.ate 111 the evening of the 31st the wind changed to the north 
and north-east, and lilew with trememlous violence iiprootino- 
sorne trees and breaking off others. In Noakhali every mud or 
mat-wal ed building was levelled to the ground, and only one 
JJeputy Collector s court remained standing. Those trcc.s which 
stood against the storm were stripped of their leaves, and their 
branches broken and scattered. Early in tbe morning a tidal 
wave, at least si.x feet high, burst over Sandwip and Hati3 from tbe 
seuth-east, and was lollowed very shortly by anotlier wave si.x feet 
higher from the soutli-west. The waves swept across the islands 
lilting roofs from the liou.ses and whirling away the debris. On 
the outskirts of the island, where there were few trees and the 
people lived in detached houses, nearly all were drowned before 
they had time to escape. Further inland where the houses 
clustered together iii villages surrounded by groves, many of the 
inhabitants were saved by being caught in the thorny branches 
ol the VMndar. About four in the morning the wave reached the 
mainland and swept over it for some miles from the shore: at 
7 oclock the water in tlie main streets of NoSkhali was still 3i 
teet deep and mnning with a strong current, carrying along 
broken fragments of houses and shops. It was at first believed 
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that 100,000 porsoii?; had been drowned in Noilkhali and the 
islands, but further examination showed these figures to lie exces- 
sive, and the final estimate of the number of deaths from drown- 
ing was 30,324. Hut the pollution of tanks and water-courses 
both by salt wffter inundation and by the corpses of men and 
carcases of cattle left without burying or cremation brought on 
an epidemic of cholera, while another storm of wind and rain on 
the 23rd November, the '• ghost,” as the people called it, “of the 
(.‘yclouo,” added much to the misery of the lionudess people. 
Cholera accounted for over 49,000 deaths, and it is }»rohahly safi* 
to put down the total number of lives lost in tin* (cyclone and from 
its sequelae at 100,000. 

On the rnoi’iiing of the 27th Ocloher 1893 another cyclom^ 
burst on Noakhali. The wind blew with great violence betw(*eii 
10 and 12 A.M., wlien there was an hour’s lull, after which it 
blew again from the opposite quarter. There was no storm wa\(^ 
like that of 1870, but the waters banked u[> by the force* of tin* 
wind rose gradually, overflowing the* coast of HatiiT and the 
opposite mainland. The inundation subsided in about two hours, 
and as it took place in the daytime and the rise of the water was 
gradual, most people had tiim* to save themselves, though a few 
who were in boats or in ex])Osed c/o/yw were drowne(l ; hut nearly 
5,000 cattle (mostly buffaloes) were lost, and tln^ crops in the 
tracts of Hamni and 8udharam were seriously damagiul by the 
brackish water. In Ilsltia and further up the coast the water was 
fresh, and the damage to the crops estimated at not more than 
two annas to four annas. In the islands the damage done to 
houses was slight, but on the mainland thr(‘e-quartors of those in the 
track of cyclone were blown down; all the thatched houses in the 
Noakhrdi Collectorate and all the public’ buildings in Feni, except 
the inspection bungalow, wer(^ blown away, and about half the 
betel-nut trees and an even larger pro[jortion of the nyntdo r trees 
were destroy(*d. The cyclone was followed by an onlhreak of 
cholera in the soiitli-east of the district Again, in October 1895, 
a cyclone struck the district , causing a good deal of damage* to 
the crops and trees, and drowning a large nnmh(*r of cattle on the 
clicirs. Those cyclones were followed by a plageie among the 
sitpdrl treis which is described elsewhere. 

The district lies out side the main oartlnpiake zone and does not 
appear to have suffered nuich since tin* great eartlnpiake of 1762, 
to which is popularly attributed the lowering of the level of the 
bits in Hegamganj (hinuL lu 1897 the shock of the eartlnpiake 
that did su(*h gr(‘at damage in the 8unna Valley was sliarply felt, 
but caused little injury. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION, 

In the eiglitrenth century tliere were few roads in the 
district, and such as existed were in very bad order. 

Mr. Thomas Parr, ( ’ol lector of Ti[)[)era, wliicli then included 
the main land of Nojlchali, reported in 1791 that the roads lead- 
ing to the southern parts were at all seasons of the year very had, 
and that the only one passal)l(‘ in the rains extended but 10 miles 
from Comilla. There were indeed the remains of many old roads 
and embankments but so neglected that they had become impass- 
able in the rainy season, and even in the dry season were obstructed 
by many unbridged gaps. 

From Rennells’s map and lists it appears that before 1790 
A.l). roads were in existence, extending from J>akhi])ur on the 
Meghna to Cliandpur, Comilla, Coliandi and Jagdia; while 
through the east of the district ran the Chittagong road, and one 
from Comilla to Khandal (A c,, (dihSgaln^ia). There were ferries 
over the Dskstia and great and little Feni rivers; but many 
streams were unprovided with any means of crossing. 

The military authorities at (Jliittagong were continually re- 
presenting the inconvenience and danger caused by the absence 
of properly bridged roads, and Mr. Elliotr, when Magistrate of the 
district, made great improvements, but in 1819 we find Colonel 
Sherwood reporting that the Chittagong-Daudkandi road (the 
trunk road) was impassable in the rainy season and had been cut 
through ill many place.- , and that even such bridges as existed 
were unfit to carry a gun-carriage ; while the Jurerganj-l.akbipur 
road had been reduced in parts to a width of only 4 or 6 feet. 

Up to that time there seems to have been an impression that 
the unnimldrs were responsible for the maintenance ol communi- 
cations, but it was ascertained that no such duty was imposed on 
Diem by the agreements they had executed, and by a Kesolutiou, 
dated the 2nth November 1820, the (iovernor-General in Council 
formally absolved the land-owners from being called upon to 
furnish any aid or to incur any expenses for maintaining the 
roads, and at ihe same time a special officer was appointed to 
draw 11 ]) a scheme and prepare estimates for the construction of 
the roads required. 

Very little was done until the proceeds of the P'erry fund 
were i)laced at the disposal of the Magistrates. In 18.55 when a 
programme of works was called for there were only three roads with 
an aggregate length of 70 miles passable for hackeries. The 
allotment of 1856-57 was Rs. 12,400 and in the next year only 
Rs, 5,000, and most of this was spent on bridges. 
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In 1872-73 it was reported that the land communications 
extended to 226 miles, that there were fifteen ferries and that the 
total extent of the waterway in tlie district was 340 miles. 

Most of the ])i incipal roads now in existence hail then been 
constructed, but ihey were sadly in want of brid<res and some were 
in very bad repair. The northiwn half of tin* HegamLjanj-Laksam 
road had not been bridged. Tlie old Lakhipur road, running 
eastward from the bank of the Meghna to Begainganj lind then 
on to the Chittagong road, had been much neglected, and was 
overgrown witli jungle. 

The district is now remarkably well supplied witli roads, 

The provincial trunk road from Dacca to (diittagoiig [)asses 
througli the centre of the Feni sub-division and the District 
Board maintains 397 miles of main roads, and 255 miles of village 
roads, making a total of 652 miles, without taking into account 
the numerous small paths connecting hamlets with the pulilic 
roads. Tlie people generally show a good deal of enterprise* in 
making such connections and there are few handets that have no 
pathway leading to the nearest road. 

d'he average annual expenditure on roads for the live years Expenditure, 
ending 190-1-05 was Rs. 50,000 and in 1908-09 the Disfrict Hoard 
spent Us 79,000 on communications, of which Rs. 46,000 was on 
original works and thiMest for maintimaneo. Many of the roads 
are on lands that have never been acquired, either because they 
were excluded from the mCd hinds of estates in the Permanent 
feettlemimt, or bi'cause they have been given by the jiroprietors 
for use as roads, without consideration. Much care has been 
taken in planting trees by the roadside, and the Hoard own about 
4, ()()() mahogany trees besides numbers of s/.s.s/e, almond, 

'hiaJtivd and mango. The Silk Oak ” is said to do particularly 
well, and there are fine rows of casuarina about the civil station. 

There are only 12 miles of metalled roadway, but the surface of 
the others is better than in most districts of Hengal, and in some 
places the traffic is maintained over unbridged rivers and water 
channels, by ferries. When the rain has been exceptionally heavy 
it is customary to cut, or allow the villagers to cut, channels 
through tlie roadway to let the water escape ; but the damage is 
generally repaired h(*fore the cold weather is established. From tlii^ 
headquarters of the district good roads branch east to Feni and 
Chittagong, north through Hegamganj to Comilla, and in a north- 
westerly direction to Dakliipur and tlie impiortant markets on 
the Meghna. Besides these, the old road running east and west 
through Hegamganj passes through the whole length of the centre 
of the district, and the Feni sub-division has its own system of 
roads running generally north and south. 

The first place must be assigned to the Dacca-Chittagong Trunk Hoad. 
Trunk Road, of which a length of 14 miles lies in the Feni sub- 
division, which it nearly bisects passing through Feni stfition 
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and DiwSnganj. This road is maintained by the Local G-overn- 
rnent; it is not metalled except for a short length at Feni but i.s 
biidged throughout the sub-division, tlie hVni river on the border 
being crossed by a ferry. 

1 he road from the Meghna through Lakhipur and Begam- 
ganj to the river Feni formerly extended to Chittagong, but tlie 
eastern part has been abandoned and to a great extent cultivated 
while the western end was washed away by tlie Meghna which 
eiicroaclied near Lakhijnir before it receded. 

Next ranks the Feni-Noakhali road, 26 miles long with a 
crest of 18 feet on an average, bridged except at the 3rd and 
22nd niiles where there are ferries over the Noakhali Klial and 
the Jattle Feni river. Starting from th(' head-quarters station it 
goes in a north-easterly direction until it meets the Ohittagomr 
Iiunk Koad. A good bridged road leads on a distance of 16 mile's 
tojhashuram, and from there Caiitain Leake’s road hnids to Ciihao-al- 
naia and thence to the (jn‘at Fimi. 'J’liereare inspi'ction biunui- 
lows at the 10th and 17th miles of the h^eni road and at Pashu- 
ram and (dihagalnSia. From tlie 6th mile of the Fimi road 
the (.hittagong road, 17 miles long, runs through the soutli of the 
district, past Conqianyganj, to Laiganj feny on the birr pVmi 
Idiere ns a wide ferry over the Little and between this and 
Sonagazi (^haprSsi s Hat, where there is a rest-liouse, tlie road has 
been washed away. 

From Noakhali the lk\gamganj road, 14 feet wide, runs 
along the west of the Klial for nearly 9 miles to Hegamaanj a 
place of importance in the centre of the district, wliere tlmre is 
a bungalow. From there the road leads to Laksam and so on to 
Comilla and Chandpur, but there are live klidU cross(‘d only by 
temporary bridges in the 8 miles that lie in Noakhali. 

From just outside the head-quarters station the Bhawanigani 
road runs west by north to the HhawSniganj IMl 18 miles away. 
It is bridged and has an inspection bungalW at the lOth mile; 
a continuation o miles long carrie.s one on to Lakhipur, and from 
there the Dalai Bazar road runs tliree miles to Dalai Bazar, where 
it branch(\s one branch running north-west 6 miles to Kaipur on 
the Dakatia and so to Chandpur, and the other almost due north 
to Bamganj, 10 miles. These roads are bridged and drained and 
there are bungalows at Lakhipur, Baipur and Kamganj. 

About 20 mile.s, built about 1781 A.D., starts from iha nd 
Chauddjigram in Tippera and runs in this district thromdi 
1 ashuiam and Cdihagalnaia up to the side of the Great Feni 
river. 

These are but the main arteries of the road .system of the dis- 
trict, and there are also roads right through the islands of 8aiidwip 
and llatia, and many cross roads. 

The Dakatia, the Meghna and its branches, the big and little 
Peni, with their tributaries, the Muhuri and Selone^h as well 
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as the Bhawanigarh Alohondra and XoAkliAli are all used for 
navigation, and between them afford some 4!i0 miles of waterway. 

Steamers run daily from tlie Noakhali hho^ to Hilti§ and 
Sandwip, Gomjdeting the round in V2 to IH hours aeeording to the 
tide. For this* serviee the India (feneral Kailway and Steam 
Navigation Company receive a monthly subsidy from tlio District 
Hoard. Anotlier service runs four days a week between Nofikliali 
and Harisal, touching at Hatiii, and tiiree days in the week the 
Harisal-tHiittagong steamers call at the islands. There is also a 
steamer service between Hbawilniganj and Harisjll. 

But in the rains thep(‘ 0 [)le depend chiefly upon the nninerous 
narrow channels, khdf or (Umd, for comnuinication and transport. 
Of these there are a great mimber, some nat.ural, some artificial. 
The latter mostly have not been excavated ('xpressly for tli(‘ pass- 
age of boats, ])ut ar(* simply the trenclu's from which earth has 
been taken to raise the roadway above tlood-lexad. 

In 189i'l the District Board took charge of the inland water- 
ways and the latest returns now show 57 channels large and 
small with a total length of 54V miles, including miles of the 
INIuhuri river. Of these the more important ar<‘ the Begamganj- 
Ijakhipur road side channel 22 miles long, tli(‘ Molnmdra Kiuil 
45 miles long from Naudona to the xM eghnil (much overgrown 
with weeds near Naudona), the 15egamganj-Selon('ah drain from 
Begamganj to the little Feni river and the Hegamgan j-Kamganj 
drain 25 miles long. Noik' of these are navigalih^ except in tiio 
rains, and tiie last named can even then take only small boats, 
but all of them are much used. 

The ferries of the district are under the control of the Dis- 
trict Board. There are now' 40 over the principal rivers and 
channels and hetwc^en the islands. Hatia is servi'd by two fer- 
ries, both starting from Ixambakhali in fJidnd Sudharam, and 
Sandwip by a ferry that crosses to Siddhi from Blianul)ibi. 
There are regular ferries connecting (Tiars Jabar and Jubilee 
with the mainland. Tlie ferries over the big Feni are under 
Chittagong. The large ferries are serv(‘d by baldm boats about 
J2 feet long by 7| feet wide and capable of taking from Oo to 80 
passeng(‘rs. The 'Fejania Nalcbira ferry has two boats measuring 
30 feet by 9 feet but licensed only for 40 passengers owing to the 
dangerous character of the crossing. 

In 1890 the Assarn-Bengal Kailway from Chittagong to 
Laksam pa.ssing through Feni, the eastern sub-division of the 
district, was opened for traffic, and in 1903 a branch line was 
constructed from Lak.^am to Noakhali station. This line brought 
the head-quarters of the district into communication with the port 
of Chandpur, from which steamers run in all directions, while 
Feni is only 4J- hours’ run from Chittagong. Both lines are used 
for passenger as well as goods traffic and have been of immense 
assistance to the people in disposing of their surplus produce. 
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The District Board maiutaiiis 20 inspection bungalows and 
rest-houses along the principal roads of the district. Most of 
them arc temporary structures with walls of matting and wooden- 
doors and containing two rooms. There is also a new circuit 
house at Noakhali — occupied at present as the Collector’s resi- 
dence—and a dak bungalow maintained by the District Board. At 
Feni there is a B. W. D. inspection bungalow. 

Carts are now in general use throughout the district, and as 
soon as a new road is opened to traffic the people living near it 
will buy wheels and themselves put together rude carts in whicli 
they drive their bullocks. The wheels are made of a local wood 
(hiral), which serves also for stools and other articles of furniture. 
Ponies are rare, and pac.k bullocks are not used. Fish and milk 
are carried in vessels or baskets slung from a bamboo {htink) 
carried on the shoulder. Other articles are usually carried on 
the head. Thos(; who cannot walk travel in carts or palanquins, 
or on a seat (dhuli) slung from a bamboo carried by two men. 

But in the rainy season boats afford the principal means of 
transport for men and merchandise. 

Muhammadan boatmen use generally the kiindd, a lieavy 
canoe made from tlie trunk of a large tree, and usually covered 
for a considerable part of its length by two or three strips of 
matting bent over to form a semi-circular roof. A smaller dug- 
out known as a lemji is used in the flooded fields for going to 
market or reaping crops. Another common boat is the sharangd 
built of [)lanks fastened together and flat bottomed so as to draw 
as little water as possible, and sometimes eidarged with side planks 
and roofed with bamboo matting. It is ])ropelled with short oars or 
paddles fastened near the bow, or is poled in shallow waters, or towed, 
and may be of any size from a little skill for a single person to a 
big boat carrying 100 maunds and recpiiring threes men to manage 
it. In the Meghna a longer anil more slender boat known as ngdHlt k 
boat is found, and in tln^ estuary an altogether larger boat known as 
the Ixlldm. 'i'ha (uddrit is built from a solid bottom with planks 
fastened together with cane and caulked with false hemp or straw 
soaked with the juice of the gd b tree. These boats are made in Chit- 
tagong or Sandwip, and carry 200 — 300 maunds and require a crew 
of from five to seven men. When not re(juired, the fastenings are 
undone and the planks put away carefully. They have large sqiuire 
sails with which they go merrily before the wind, but cannot sail 
near the wind, and have to be poled and paddled, a most laborious 
process. Occasionally kosk boats from Dacca may be seen, and the 
Cliittagong boatmen come in broad steamed mnipd nx. The best 
boats are made in Chittagong or ISandwip witli jdrnl or chaplds 
wood brought from the Cliittagong hills, but light dng-outs are 
sometimes made locally from the stem of the toddy palm. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OCCUPATIONS, MANTJFACTUKKS AND TKADKS. 

• 

It is to be feared that (Vn.siis Table lo, the oeciipa- 

tions of the people of the distriet, is far from nceiirate, but so?no 
interesting facts may be gleaned from tlie sludy of it. We lind 
that of every ten inhalntants three are \vnrk(‘rs, and support tlie 
remaining seven. More than 7y per ecmt of the population depend 
on agriculture; excluding dependants, there an^ some (),()()() rent- 
n'ceivers, and 225,000 rent-payers, b(‘sid(‘s 8,000 agricultural labour- 
ers, and 5,000 herdsmen. Po.ssibly wt‘ should add to these a large 
proportion of tlie 25,000 piT.sons de.scribed as general lal)()urers. 

Next to agriculture, hshing is the most important industry 
of the district. Only 222 persons have described themselves as 
tishermen, but there are ov(‘r 7,500 sellers of tish. It is notorious 
that fishing is a des[)ised occupation, and it may safely 1)(‘ said 
that many of tlie fish-dealers are really lishermen, and that a 
good many of tlie agriculturists are enijiloyiMl largely in lishing, 
thougli less than a thousand liaviwidmitted that thisistlieir subsi- 
diary occupation. Horne 9,000 per.sons, of whom nearly one-fourth 
are women, find occupation in spinning and weaving, and of 
these more than 2,000 hold land. There are 1,300 potters, of 
whom 500 are women, over 1,000 carpenters, and less tlmn 500 
masons. Boatmen and sailors number nearly 1.000, but there 
are only 5G cartmen, though carts are in general use. Pfilkl 
bearers number over 400, and it is well known that 'pdlkiH are 
much used by women and infirm ])er.sons. There are about 2,700 
priests, and over 800 medical practitioners, of whom oidy two are • 
said to have diplomas?. Perhaps the most (uirious featuri' of the 
tables is the almost entire absence of certain prof(‘ssions. There 
are no pig-breeders and swine herds, and only two persons are 
shown as growers of fruits and vegetables. There are but 22 boat 
builders, which bears out tlie statement that nearly all boats are 
imported ready made from Chittagong. The district has to 
support 17,000 professional mendicants. 

The production of salt from the salt impregnated lands of the 
islands and the southern coast was in former times a most import- 
ant industry, Mr. Duncan in his report on Handwi[) states that 
down to the year 1728 salt was manufactured for the benefit of the 
chaudhriH, and was then converted in the time of Murshid Kuli 
Khan into the private monopoly of the Naib of the Huhah. In 
1765 the East India Company granted the monopoly of the pro- 
duction of salt, betel-nut and tobacco, to the Trading Company, 
who were to pay a duty of 35 per cent of the value of the salt 
produced. Three years later the monopoly was withdrawn on the 
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ground that the inland trade of the country should be confined 
to its native inhabitants. Then for a few years the naanufacture 
was open to any one, but in 1772 it was resolved that salt should 
be manufactured by the Company, and that the calaries in cacli 
district sliould be let in farm for five years. In the five years 
ending in 1776 over 130,000 mauiuls of salt were produced 
annually on the lands of 2>on/u7ift 8andwip. At that time the 
manufacture seems to have been in charge of Sir Jolin Forbes, 
Agent at Chittagong. In 178(‘ the lands of Bhulua, Dakshin 
vStahbazpur, Sandwip, Hati5 and Bamni were constituted the 
Fifth Salt Division in charge of an Agent at Bhulua, and this 
arrangement seems to have continued for the next thirty years. 
In the year 1819 ]\Ir. Walters found the average annual produc- 
tion of salt to be a lakh of maunds in ll5tia, rather more in Man- 
kura, 20,000 maunds in Sandwip, 21,000 in BSmni, and 60,000 
maunds in other islands in the Meghna. Altogetlier the [)roduc- 
tion was over three lakhs of maunds, and gave employment to 
upwards of 20,000 persons, but soon afterwards the salt lands in 
Bamni were given up, and in 1826 it was recorded that they were 
becoming sweet. Sir William Hunter records that the manufa(!- 
ture was continued down to about 1862, but no correspondence 
on the sul)ject of its abandonment is to be found. 

In the course of the year 1909 an encpiiry into the fisheries 
of the district was made by a Sub-Deputy Collector specially 
deputed for the purpose, and the account which follows is based 
mainly on his report. Along the west and south of the district 
flows the Meghna, bearing at all seasons of the year a mighty 
volume of water past the rivers to the sea. It has many branches 
winding in and out through the islands, and the mainland itself 
is intersected in all directions by rivers and waterchannels, and in 
the interior there are still many hilsy or shallow lakes more or less 
perennial, while for three or four months of the year the greater 
part of the district is submerged, and the fish swarm all over the 
rice-fields where they spawn and hatch out their fry. And yet 
the fisheries are not so valuable or so prolific as in many districts 
farther from the S(‘a, and the supply of fish is not nearly equal to 
the demand. Several causes contribute to this state of affairs. In 
the first place, the deep sea fisheries are practically closed to the 
people, as they have no boats in which they dare venture out, and 
even the island cliannels at the mouth of the Meghna, with their 
treacherous tides, are avoided except by the hardiest of the fisher- 
men. Also the want of more rapid means of communication pre- 
vents fishermen from going far from their market except in the 
cold weather, and fish-enring, with or without salt, is unknown. 
Still tlie fisheries are of importance and according to the census 
returns more than 24,000 persons depend upon fishing or the 
selling of fish for their livelihood, and these figures take no 
account of the vast number of people who at the close of the 
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rains, as the waters recede, catch (ish for home consumption in 
their own fields and ditches witli bamboo tra[)S or dams and other 
simple contrivances. Among the fishing castes the Kaiharttas, 
Jele Kaibaritas as they are called to distinguish tlnmi from the 
Halia Kaibarttas or cultivators, who now prefer to call themselves 
Mahisya, come first in numbers and importance. Most of them 
have a little cultivation as well. The Namasudras also iiKilude 
many fishermen. 'I'he most venture.some of all the fishermen in 
the district are the Males or dhSlos, who live cliiefly on the 
islands or on the coast of the mainland, hut they are few in 
number, only 005 having been found in t he census. 

The methods of tishing and the instruments (unployed are 
many and vari(‘d. Of fixed engines the most familiar is the 
bendi jdl, consisting of a line of nets fastened across a tidal 
channel and loading to a basket trap of split ])amb()Os ; or a 
submerged sandbank may be surrounded with a bamboo or net 
enclosure, csdled brr or cludi, which coutiiu's the fish as the tide 
recedes. Again, bandhs, or plain .--creens of split bamboos, are 
to be seen fastened across nearly every water-eourse, often seriously 
obstructing the passage of boats. Of nets th(‘ commonest are the 
cast nets, ov jhdnki, made in various sizes and of various meshes, 
and the b(‘lidl or dfucrrna two very similar nets, one triangular 
and the other quadrangular, fixed to a bamboo lever by means 
of which they are lowered into th(i water and raised again when a 
fish passes. Drag nets of different makes with or witliout pockets 
are worked with the help of boats, and sometimes tlie fislHwmen 
trawl a kind of net called mol, and in the shallows liandiuits not 
unlike those used on the English coasts for shrimpijig (dhurmajdl 
or jde jdl) are employed. I3(‘sides tliese, there are several kinds 
of ‘‘ gill ” nets, known generally by tlie name of the fish lor the 
capture of which they are ada])t(‘d. Of purse nets a good example 
is the mti jdl, in the shape of a long funnel which is kept open by 
the stream. Down this funnel the fish drift and are entangled in 
the narrow end, from which they are taken from time to time by 
the fishermen. In shallow waters a cane basket .shaped like a 
bell jar with an open neck (polo) is often used. It is plunged 
suddenly into the water and the fish found inside are taken out 
by hand through the opening at the top. Fish are also speared 
with the konch or lentha and are caught witli a rod and line or 
with set lines. Fur the Jwi a fine .split bamboo is used instead of 
a hook. The bamboo is bent, and its sharp ends are kept in 
position by means of the grass-hopjier used as bait, and when a 
fish swallows this the points are released and spring apart pierc- 
ing his gullet. As a rule the boats used for fishing are diigouts, 
{kundd, duiKjd, or (jdcldi) made from the trunks of palm, mango, 
fcSl, chaplas, simul and other trees, hollow'cd out. The shuranya 
is a larger and more shapely boat requiring two men to work it, 
but is also fashioned from a scooped out trunk. 
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The list of the varieties of fish caught in the district Is too 
long to find place in this volume. The members of tlie carp 
tribe (CyprinidaB), rxihit ^Labeo ruhita), /i*a^d/,(Catla Buchanani \ 
m virfdl (Cyrrhiria mrigala), and hdahaus (Labeo calbasu) are plen- 
tiful and occupy the first place in popular estimation. Of other 
varieties the eAa/>?7(X (Clu])ea cliapra),^)//(//o^ (Notoptonis kapirat), 
ehital (Notoptoiiis chitala), pdhcht (Oallichrous paoda), hdclia 
(Kntropiichthys vacha), bole (Ctobius giuris and Oobius kokins), 
jakl or gani (Ophiocophahis punctatus), so/. (Ophiocephalus stria- 
tus), ;c7?//ru. (macrones of several kinds), magur (Clarions magur), 
Hingi (Saccobranchiis fossilis^/ and koi ( Anabas scandens or climbing 
]7orch) are thought to be good eating. The last three arc in great 
demand as nourishing food for invalids. Of estuarine fish the 
most esteemed are the ri^hj/a or top.si (Polynernus paradiscus) 
commonly known as the mango fish, the bliefki or kordl (Lates 
caloarifar), the or kliosimd (Mugil corsula) and the hilm 
((>luj)eo ilisha), of which the first three are common. The hilsa is 
becoming scarce and it is said that those caught at the moutli of 
the Meghna are not so good to eat as tliose from the higher 
reaches of the river. Mnndla, pniiti, Jiholisha and ehda are 
small fish and are found all over the district in great abundance, 
and though not so much relished as the choicer species, make up 
between them the major part of the fish consumed in the district. 
Prawns, crayfisli {ichht), and crabs, are caught in numbers and 
always find a ready sale. It is impossible to state accurately the 
total weight or value of the annual catch, but the report puts it at 
about 3()(),0t)0 maunds, or enough to allow each fish-eating 
member of the community an ounce a day. This is notliing like 
e(pial to the demand, and there is a general impression tliat the 
supply is diminishing, and this is accounted for chiefly by the 
contraction of the fishing grounds owing to the steady silting 
up of the water channels and to the rcHdamation of swam])s. 
Nearly all the extensive marshes which existed thirty years ago 
in the centre of the district have been reclaimed and the forma- 
tion of char Jabar between the larger islands and the mainland, 
and the increase of the banks in the Meghna seems to have inter- 
fered with fishing in the estuary. The report suggests that the 
wholesale destruction of fry involved in the methods by which fish 
are caught is partly responsible. It would be difficult to regulate 
the methods of capture or to place any restriction on the size of 
fish caught, but the tanks found in every village might aflford the 
means of replenishing the supply of at least the more valuable 
species. Carp are said not to breed in tanks, but the young thrive 
well when put in, and a good many private tanks are periodi- 
cally restocked with fry, generally young carp brought from 
Chittagong, but the practice is not so universal as it ought to be, 
and unfortunately the tank is too often drained dry every year, 
which means of course the destruction of all the immature fish. 
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In the year 1750 a cloth factory was established by the Kast jy'eavwi/ 
India Company at Jagdia, near the mouth of the Keni river, and 
about the same time or soon afterwards other factories were start- 
ed at Kalyandi (Colinda), Lakhipur, and Chai]);Tla, while the 
French also had factory near Jagdia. lu these factorii's cotton 
cloth, known as hdf/tt, was manufactured. The indigtmous cloth 
Beems to have been inferior, for in a letter written by th(‘ Chitta- 
gong Council on the lOth February 1701 it is thus described * : - 
“ The manufacture of this country is at pre.sent very indilTer- 
ent, all piece-goods being of a tldck woolly (piality in no way 
durable, and sliort in length and breadth. 'Ihis may be improved 
by making the combs of the looms closer, spinning the thread 
harder and more even, and striking them fuller.’' (’otton of poor 
quality was grown in tlie hills and al.so in Sandwip, and in tlie 
early correspondence wo liud the Company much concerned in 
the means for im[)roving it by tin* introduction of new secnl 
or improved cultivation. Down to the year 1H2() the industry 
appears to liave l]ourish(‘d. Mr. Walters found many weavers 
in Bamni and ISandwip, and cotton was then grown in the islands, 
though the principal factory was at Lakhipur in the west of the 
district. After tluit, owing, it is said, to the comp(dation of 
English piec(^-goods, the industry declined, and about 1828 the 
factories were clo.sed. In 1876-77 it was reported that d/nUls, 
mris, i/ainclias, and other cotton cloths were made in small (juan- 
tities for local use, but that the importation of cheap English 
piece-goods had reduc(‘d considerably the local manufactures. 

Of late years, however, there has been sonn^ revival. Besides 
the ordinary saris and dha/is of coarse white cotton, checks and 
coloured cloths, botli thick and thin, suitable for coats, .sliirts, etc., 
are woven. An/n/is of superior quality in fast colours are being 
made in Noakhali, and compete succe.ssfully with those imported 
from Holland and Burma. A species of coloured sfirl, known as 
jdiib sari, is now much in vogue among Muhammadan women, and 
is woven in the district, or imported from .Maina?nati. It is said 
that about one thousand rupees worth of these sdrisis sold on 
every day at Cliaumuhani t. The mosquito nets of Chaumu- 
hani, white and coloured, have also a great reputation. Unfortu- 
nately, taking advantage of the increased demand for their goods, 
the weavers of Noakliali have tried to inn)Ose upon the public 
cloths of inferior yarn, to the great injury of tlnnr trade. All 
local cloth is made with imported yarn, chietly from the Bombay 
mills. 

From Mr. Jackson’s Monograph on the iron and steel work iron and 
of Bengal, it appears that he found 150 forges in Noakhili steel ivoric. 

* Cottou'.s Ko venue History of Chittagong, page 161. 

t Survey of Industries and ResourceB of Eastern Bengal and Assam for 
1907*08. 
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employing 600 persons. As a rule the work turned out is of the 
roiigliest, hut at DattaparS cutlery of fair quality is manufac- 
tured.* 

The brass and bell-metal utensils made in the district are of 
inferior quality. " 

Excellent baskets of many shapes and qualities are made 
from reed and cane, and in the east of the district very fine 
or mats are prc^pared from a plant known as mortdcf or murid. 

The external trade of tlie district is carried on by rail, 
steamer, country boats, and carts, and as statistics are available 
only for the first two of these, it is imlwssible to give any estimate 
of the total trade of the district, 'flie chief imports are piece-goods, 
of which according to the published returns for the year 1908-09 
about three-quarters ar(‘ of European inake, salt, kerosine oil, 
mustard oil, tobacco, sugar, brass and l)ell-metal articles, china 
and earthenware, and betel-leaves. (Joal and coke also are im- 
ported in considerable quantities, aufi the latter is gradually 
coming into use for cooking, as fuel becotnes more scarce. The 
cliief export of the district is rice, most of which is carried to 
Calcutta by river. Next to this come betel-nuts, which are sent 
to Chittagong, Calcutta, and other districts, and from the markets 
in the north-west of the district considerable quantities of betel- 
nut paper (the inner skin of the sheaf covering the bunches of 
nuts) are sent to Burma when* they are us(n 1 to make wrappers 
for cheroots. This trade is in the hands of Burmese' and a spe- 
cial enquiry made in 1908 showed that some 4IU) maunds of this 
substance, which sells at about two annas a seer had been exported 
from Sonaimura and Chaumuhani. Other articles exported are 
coco-nuts, linseed, chillies, onions, hides, fowls’ eggs, raw cotton, 
and jute. The recorded exports of jute in 1908-09 were 212,477 
maunds, a figure fiir in excess of tliat for any previous year. 

The chief marts and the principal objects of trade in the 
district are : — 

(1) Raipur on the Dakatia: export of betel-nut, chillies, 

oranges, limes and plantains. 

(2) Chaumuhani on the railway and only a mile from 

Begamganj tJulnd : jute, linseed, eggs, rice, oranges, 
and country cloth. 

(3) Nadoria in the north of the district connected with 

Noakhali and I^aksam by road and waterways : rice 
and plantains. 

( 4 ) Lakhipur in the west of the district : a large business 

in molasses. 

(5) Bhawaniganj in the south-east, connected by steamer 

withBarisal: betel-nuts and /)dnas well as molasses 
and other articles ; ranks next after Raipur and 
Chaumuhani. 


Survey of luduitry and Hesources of lOaBtern liengal ami Assam, 1907-0s 
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(C) SSntasita in SudharSm tlkdiia : cattle, betel-nuts, coco- 
nuts, rice, chillies, etc. 

(7) CliSprasir Hat on the hltdl of that name: a lar^e cal(l(‘ 
market. 

(S) Soi:i;igazi mtJfdnd Feni : timber, rice, linseed, and 
chillies. 

(9) PashurSm in Ihnnd Chhagalnaia : fine mats and rice; 
famous for its cA iro. 

(10) Chari Anir Hat, the principal mart of ►Sand\vi[) : coco- 
nuts. 

In 188(1 a considerable sum of money was raised, and a sue- Kchifn(iou> 
cessful Agricultural and Industrial Kxhibilion was held in Sudha- 
ram. In 1904 again a sum of money raised for tht‘ j)iirpose of a 
memorial to (iueen Victoria was devoted to an exhibition, and 
this was continued for two years more until funds ran low. In 
March 1910 an agricultural exhihition was held in Siidliarani and 
proved a success. 


10 
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ClIAPTEK X. 

LAND JiEVENlJK ADMINTSTRATTON. 

There is no record of tlie system of revenue adininistralioii 
before NoSkliali came iin<ler Muhammadan influence, and not 
mucli information is to be had before the middle of tl;e eigh- 
teenth century. Thougli Bhnlua was included in the revenue 
assessment of Akbar’s minister, Todar Mai, in the year 1582, it 
is obvious from what lias bccui said aheady that the Mughal 
governors were not then in a position to collect revenue from it, 
During the next 150 years Bhulua, originally an undivided Hindu 
raj, became coinpleiely Muhammadanised and was split u[) into a 
nuin])er of yxov/ov/os or liseal divisions. 

Tlie origin of .some of these />07y/ooocs is ohscun', but in a few 
cases it is possible to trace their history. .lagdia, Dandra, and 
Allahabad, were all at one time jiart of Bliulua, but after the 
defeat of the Arakaneso in the year 1010 two generals, one Hindu 
and one Muhammadan, were appointed to guard the frontiers 
against invasion, and received grants of land, that given to tlie 
Hindu became in course ol' time parf/ana .lagdia, and the other 
being again divided formed the two pavpanas of Dandra and 
Allahabad, which were treated as one estate. Kanchanpur is 
said to have been carved out of Bludua and Singhergan by the 
Emperor Feroz .Shilh and given to the JMubammadan Pvr Khand- 
kar Mir Ahmad; while Ambaiabad, ihen covered with jungle, 
was granted by Muhammad Shah to Amanulla and Sanaulla Khan 
of Delhi at the instance of Prr Ambar Shah. 

In the revised revenue roll of l^engal for the year 1728 we 
And Bhulua divided inta eleven nos or estates, which with 

the islands of 8andwip and its appurtimances formed part of 
Chakla Jah5ngirnagar in the province of Dacca. 

Eacli of these 7>077/o//(cs was assigned to one or more persons, 
who under the designation oi zaauudav, clunulliri, or dJwdit, was 
responsible for the collection of the revenue and the payment of 
the assigned quota into the Nawab’s Treasury, and also for the 
maintenance of law and order, while his accounts were kept by the 
Jxdri'iiiigo of the pargama and a staff of village accountants (pal- 
u'dris). 

Ill course of time some changes were made in the boundaries 
of parganas and there are now 8.'3 parganas recognised. 
Ill the thirty years preceding the grant of the dvwdni to the 
East India Company not much change was made in the arrange- 
ment of parganas, but the assessment was enormously increased, 
and as the Mughal hold on the country weakened, the whole 
system became more and more disorganised, so that in 1772 when 
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the Directors decided to take tlie collections and ilie administra- 
tion into their own hands, tliey had th(‘ ^■r(‘at('st dilhcnlly in 
obtaining correct information or accounts. They ilccide<l in the 
first place to farm out estat(‘s for live years to the hi^h< st bidders 
witli the result iiiat endless confusion was caused, and when fresh 
settleinejits were made in 1777 A.D. preference was gixmi to the 
hereditary -ji niJ The K’ceulations of th(‘ U)ch h(‘bruary 
1790 pro\’ided for a ten ytsirs’ setth'inent of lleneal, hut tlx* 
applicat ioFi of this ordei' to th(‘ districts of 'ri|)pera and ( 'hittai;iMi^ 
was ]>ostpoued and y(‘arly setthnnents <H)ntinU(‘d to be made down 
till 1790, the year of the jaaiuanent- setlKunent. 

Of tin* early settlements on iln^ mainland then' is litth^ Mughal. 
record beyond what is to Ix' found in publishe<l n'porls, hut Mr. adm\instrn‘ 
Duncan, to whose report rej'eremie has been n.aih' h(‘lore, lias left 
behind much N'ahiabh' informat, ion as to Saiidwi[). Puiydiid Saud- 
wip, which comprised the islands of Sandwip, llatia, Hamni, aiid 
Shagird-dihi, was in the yt'ar DhiU, tiie /t/////* of tlu' Amir-ul- 
Umrah, and afterwards that of Nawah Ibrahim Khan, and from 
tlie yc'ar 171.‘1 that (.)f Mir .luinla. Wlieii tie* manaec'iin'iit was first 
entrusted to an o/o/of/er does not appear; hut tlnn’c was oiii' before 
tlie year 1753. Tin' jniiytuta was divided into threi^ fttriijs or 
shares known as the Niamati, Musajinr, and Kam|)ur /o/'o/x, the 
owners of whicli possessisl some lands jointly and sonn* si'jiarately. 

At first these divisions seem to have been unrecognised by the 
-Mughal governors, and in I7l() when the islands wiu’e measured, 
the di}it-ii divided tin': assessment in proportion to the land actually 
in possession of tin' co-sharers. d'ln> lands, lioth /co/F/dr/ and 
iii.iili'lil Til toriginal and addl'd lands'), were survi^yed again in fJie 
yc'ars 1730 and IcD), and the [iroportions readjuslnd. The last 
measurement was made in 1/G.)when Hhawani tmaran was found in 
possession of 11 annas d yaiidus odd. In the meantime Ihiawani 
Charan had caused his name to lx* rcgisteri'd as :o /n /do/e /• of an 
11 annas 18 pan hts 1 share, ami the htimuyos, to whom the 
point was referred, l uled that, In^ could claim no abatement on 
the ('i-ound that he was actually in [lossession of less than Ids 
recorded share, d’hey based the ruling on the ground that Sand- 
wip was a /o/z m//' nm/zd/, that is, one the revenue of which was 
fixed, and not a a class of esfale in which 

the proprietor was liable to pay his whole collections less the 
proiiortion allowed him. 

In the assessment of 17G3 the lands wi'io divided into full I’oiuuUon. 
rated ([yv.ruAar) and low rated [huiidar) lands. It was assumed 
that in every four of first class cultivated land one produced 

25 kaiutaas* of grain, one 20, one 17 1, and oin* 10, giving an 
average of 18.,^; oue-tifth of this w^as deducted as the ‘ /zo/dt prid- 
lege’ of the to.li'Md rA and half tln^ residue or 7} ku niiHAts (valued 


* This measure i.s ii"t •lefnied i 

t Tulukdar, i-v-. Oie loMer of an iiilcrmediate teuuie, vide p.iyw 7a. 
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at 1 1 hinnn(ts\)ev m[)Qe) was the measure of the reut to be paid by 
the f/il nkda r to the zu mlnddr. First class fallow lauds were valued 
at five-eighths of the rate for cultivated land. Inferior cultivated 
lands and fallow lauds were valued at half the rates for the best class. 
The assessment thus made constituted the taslLkisi jama, but 
this was subsequently increased by several ahwdbs, viz-, mathamt, 
an allowance to the Nd d) ahdaddr levied at 2 annas 17 ijandas per 
rupee on the ta,dtkiv rent, nidshkl levied at 1 anna 7 (fa/itdas per 
ru[)ee, and dUi/t kharcha (local expenses) also collected at 1 anna 
7 (jif udas per rupee. The rates of collection of these ah aalbs 
varied in the diflerent divisions, and they were not always shown 
ill tlie accounts. 

Idle (dlnkdars complained bitterly of these additions to their 
rental, whicii amounted in 1787 to 5 annas 11 (jandas per rupee 
on tlie tasjdvix revenue of tlie 12 annas estate ; the zaminddrs 
agrei'd to reduce them to 4 annas, and this arrangement was 
allowed to continue pending a fresh measurement and assessment. 

Th(‘ regulations for the permanent settlement required all 
abirabs lo be amalgamated with the rent, but many of these 
separate [layments continued to be exacted. Even now in most 
estates the following will be found a present, usually 

one rupee, to the landlord on the first day (*f the zaminddri year ; 
ftiljddti, a small fee to a peon deputed specially to summon the 
tenant; rial valid , a tine on marriage of the ryot’s son or (laughter ; 
amla, a present to the .servants of the estate; .siddinl, a fee to the 
landlord on special occasions. These miscellaneous payments are 
often included in agreements taken from tenants, so that they 
may be recoverable at law. 

The classification of the lands of Sandwip is not easy to 
follow, but apparently the system was as follows : — 'flie first 
division was into taraf, manjild, and makJitCU, lands ; the ckaa- 
(//rnjvs being accountable for the revenue of the first division, while 
by the custom of fSandwip the management of the other classes 
was in the hands of the a/ubuldrs* The taraf lands seem to 
have been those separately possessed by different chaudkurls, the 
riiav.jud being the undivided assessed lands and the makhlut 
additions to this area by reclamation and accretion. The lands 
(query taraf lands only) were again classified as huzerea (probably 
huznri), nijddluks, and khudkdsht^ On the first class, which 
formed much tlie largest part and seems to have been let out in 
tdluks, the zainhiddrn {(diaudhurls) retained only the cess known 
as rnd-M'i, the tdkikddrs paying the rest of their rent to the 
ahdaddr. On the nij’-tdluks they seem to liave enjoyed the 
idlukdars share (one-fifth of the jiroduce), and on the khndkdsld 
they paid tlie nominal valuation but the ahdaddr was expected 

* l'ara8, 4:i0, etc., of Mr. Duncan’s report. 

t Op cit, para. 413. 
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not to exact the full value of the produce or to enquire too clot^cly 
into the protits. A sifuilar arrangement appears to liave prevailed 
in Hliulua which had been managed by The corres- 

pondence of 1790 shows that the makhlLtf lands of Hhulua were 
undivided and were managed directly by (lovernment ; but the 
information obtainable is fragmentary. 

The following table compares the past and present land 
revenue of the principal ; the early ligures being based 

on Grant’s View of the Revenues of Bengal. : — 


Name of 
pargana. 

Land 

Kkvknue in 

1728 A.D. 

.9 ’ 

<D 1 

g ! 

O) 1 

and re- 

Kkmaiik.s. 

Klii'ihsa. 

Jagir. 

Total. 

> 1 

Present 1 
venue 


Ks. 

Ks. 

1 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 


Rliulua 

14,271 

20, 801 

11,102 

1,35,982 

1,23,029 

In 1h(^ year 
1790 the rove- 
niKi was 

K.s. 1,06,187. 

Jagdia ... 


10,081 

10,981 

17,7;M 

28,705 


Dandraand llla- 
haln’id. 

2,3 la 

^ 5,138 

7, 180 

•18,038 

18,708 

riiese were long 
uudt'.r /c/ius 

man age men t. 

Babupur 

300 


350 

12,981 

14,952 


(i opal pur iMirza- 
nagar. 

3,10d 


3,106 

15,889 

21,000 


Ambanibad 

280 


289 

.. 

81,633 

Tho land was 
covered with 
forest when 
fir.st granted. 

Shaistauagar ... 

903 


993 , ... 

14,848 

Ditto. 

Kancliaiipur ... 

2,000 

... 

2,090 


6,365 


Sandwip 

I 54,()9G 

... 

51,090 

1,08,470 

1,52,10.5 



It is necessary to explain that the lands of all estates were 
divided into (1) Kh.dlim, (2) Jiujir ; the revenue from the former 
being payable into the imperial treasury, and tliat from the latter 
appropriated to local expenditure, the large proportion of jagir 
in Bhulua and its vicinity being for the support of the force 
necessary to protect the frontier against the Maghs and Tipperas. 

It is doubtful whether the revenue shown for the year 1705 
was collected, and certainly the enhancement made in the 


Land 

revenue. 
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preceding 37 years got no furtlier than tlie local officials. Fuller 
details regarding 8and\vi]) are to be had in Mr. Duncjin's re}iort, 
and may serve as an example of the cours(" in other estates. 

In the year 1662 the via I revenue, that is, the revenue from 
the land, was only Ks. 6,667. In 1713 nearly Ks. 4,000 were 
added in the guise of l<tirnzl,n.iU. In 1728 a lump addition 
{ndzarawt) of Ks. 4,000 was made, and other similar additions 
raised the mdl revenue by 1751 A.D. to Ks. 22,703. In 1753 a 
new (duladdr was appoinU'd, and payjuents to numerous officers 
and for police and other establishments increased tlie assessment 
by Rs. 14,000, but this seems to have been too mucti, for four 
years later another aluhnldr was appointed and allowed a remission 
of Rs. 4,500. In 1763 Kishnii Fharan Rose became (iliddddr and 
gave an agreement to pay ddsindslnt ru[)ees in place of tlu^ Arcot 
rupees that were the ordinary currency in the island, thus adding 
about 9 per cent, to his real [)aym(*nt. Large remissions were 
allowed in the next two years for inundation and nCijo H (d(4icits) 
reducing the revenue at the time of the assumption of the Diwani 
to Ks. 20,500. In 1 772 the Committee of HeveniK* assessed the 
parifivnd. at Ks. 77,974, of which Ks. 39,710 was subsequently 
determined to be the share of the mdl revenue, and in 1777 the 
revenue was fixed at Rs. 50,584. The jtnmi vvsil Inlki enables 
us to compare this revenue with the actual recei[)ts. In 1765 the 
gross rental was shown as Rs. 80,2 1 3, but of this Ks. 1,657 was 
postponed for the following year and th(i actual amount realised 
was Rs. 72,558, on which a hatfn or reduction for loss on light 
and base coins of Rs. 7,591 was allowed. Th(‘ net realisations 
came to Ks. 65,000 Arcot rupei^s ecjuivalent to about 59,000 .sw/ Ay/, 
.so that the Zionhiddrs, or rather the njiduddrs^ retained in that 
year more than Ks. 38,000. In 1775 the collections from tlie 
land came to over Rs. 71,000 .s/Zr/yg so that tlu‘ enhanced revimiie 
of the following year must have left the Z(iiiilndd)'s with a sub- 
stantial margin. 

In the Mughal times :(///< /n.(/dr.s were allowed to levy tolls 
and landing dues, and enjoyed the profits of salt manufacture 
and markets The total of this .s'od’ revenue of Sandwip was in 
1662 A.D. Ks. 23,864. Small additions, chietly as uaKir to new 
governors, were made from time to time down to 1751, when 
Ks. 5,615 was added for the Maliratta Ks. 1 , 1 00 for /Johs- 

navi^i, and Rs. 26,250 as a premium of 14 annas per rupee on a 
lictitious annual advance of Ks. 30,000 from the governor, thus 
bringing the total to Ks. 60,717. In 1763 the demand stood at 
Ks. 72,056, hut of this Rs. 18,400 were sul)sequeiitly remitted on 
account of losse.s. The assessment made in 1772 did not distin- 
guish iiidl from sdir revenue in the firsi, instance, but when the 
Company decided to resume all sair collections as a preliminary 
to the decennial settlement, the share* of the total to be remitted 
on this account was fixed at Rs. 38,264, though the accounts of 
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the pa rf/UDd do not show tlmi a quarter of that sum was collected 
fis so u*. 

In the permanent settlement all distinction of khfdisa and 
jofp^* was abolish(‘d and lands of evc^ry (h'seription were made 
liable for ilie land revenue, which was fixed so as to leave the 
proprietor a net income, inclndino- prolits from ])rivate lands, of 
10 per cenl. of the collections, but this proportion could' he 
exceeded in the case of petty properl ies or lor special reasons. In 
Noakhali a ^ood many estates w(‘re for some lime on the Collec- 
tor’s hands and the revenue was fixed practically by a compro- 
mise. 

The land revenue of Nofikhali amounted in 1842-4:1 to 
Ks. 5,:il,77o ; in 1908-09 it was Ks. 7,24,(;78. The lar^v imnvase 
is to be attributed to the assessment of new alluvial formations. 
Th(‘ incidence per acre of <nop])ed land is a little under 12 
annas. 

All interests in land may be classilied as either (1) estates, 
in which no interest int(‘rv(‘nes between the proprietor and 
(rovernnuMit, (2) intermediate tenures, or cultivators’ holdings. 

Estates are again sub-divided into revenn(‘-paying and reve- 
nue-free, and the former of these (dasses into permanently settled, 
temporarily settled, and (Government estates. 

In 1908-09 th(‘re were 1,54.5 pmunanently settled estates with 
aland revenue of Ks. 4,5 1 ,(>58 ; 45 temporarily settled estates 
with a revcmne of Ks. 52,859, and 245 (lovernment estates with a 
demand of Ks. 2,12,947. Of these estates 128 represent whole and 
broken jKirifn aax. The policy of tlie decennial and permanent 
settlements rec|uired one zanilndav to be responsible for each 
estate, and every portion of a paiuiniiaiw S(‘parat(‘ possession oforu^ 
zamln(i(l)\ or a separate groii]) of 'jtniraddrs, became an estate; 
and after the permanent settlement provision was made for the 
partition of estates at the instance of any one of tlie pro})rietors. 

In the eighteenth century a great part of Noakhali was in 
the hands of intermediate tenure-holders. They were recognised 
in tlie assessments mad(‘ by tin* Mughal administrators and were 
allowed a fifth of the gross estimated rental. 

The Kegulations for the decennial settlement provided for 
the separation of certain classes of (alnk8(Ar. ta aluk=dependant) 
or tenures from the parent estate, viz., those that had existed 
before the estate, had been created by a superior authority, or 
had been conceded the privilege by the deed of creation {rl(h 
Kegulations of 23rd November 1791), and the tdlidfldrs were 
encouraged though not compelled to seek such separation. Those 
who asked for and were found entitled to separation were admit- 
ted to engage at a revenue calculated to leave them an income 
of a tenth of the gross assets including the profits from their 
Nd'ukar lands. Such tdluks are known as khdidja taluks ; they 
are permanently settled and differ only in their origin from the 
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zaminddri estates. The number of estates so created in Noakhali 
was returned as 2,181. There remained about 500 tdluks created 
before the permanent settlement which were not entitled to sepa- 
ration. They are called pddo (from the word p^^=belly) and are 
the highest class of subordinate tenure. A Jiauld> (Ar. hawdla=z 
trust) is very similar to a potdo taluk in its incidents, both being 
permanent, heritable, and divisible ; but while there may be a 
huuld under a taluk the order is never reversed. Ashihni tenure 
is similar in its incidents, but is subordinate to a taluk or a kdula. 

The term Mula appears to have been applied in the first 
instance to a commission granted to a man of energy and capital 
who undertook to bring newly formed land into cultivation, but in 
course of time it came into general use to designate a permanent 
hereditary tenure usually at fixed rates of rent. It is a term of 
great respectability, and many substantial cultiv'ators call tliem- 
selves hduladdr though they have no real title to tlie name. In 
early settlements it was customary to allow hduladars more 
favourable rates than were given to common cultivators, and they 
usually had the benefit of a dedm.'tion {mutton)* of from two and a 
half to ten percent, from the measured area besides an allowance of 
.y^nd for the aih or ridges between the fields. This perhaps took 
the place of the different lengths of rod used in zaminddri estates 
for different classes of tenants. Many of these tdluks and hdulas 
are in fact patni tdluks subject to the provisions of Regulation 
VIII of 1819 and liable as such to be brought to sale by the 
Collector for default in payment of the rent, while the holders are 
bound to furnish security for their rent and good conduct, if so 
required. These permanent tenure-holders can devise similar 
rights to under-tenure-holders ; thus under the patni may be 
found fidarpatni and under that a sepatni- Below the hd/nla may 
be found a^io/t hdnla or osatlulula, and below the skilini taluk a 

RecUmatioii darshikmi. Jam/alhurl ahadkari tdluks are found in Sandwip. 

1 eases. They were granted at a progressive rent for the purpose of bring- 
ing waste lands under cultivation. The course of reclamation of 
char lands is usually as follows As soon as the new formation 
ceases to be overflowed by a normal tide, the landlord enters into 
a ijorkati or grazing settlement with some contractor. When the 
grass and bush spring up roving herdsmen (BsthaniS) come with 
Uieir herds of cattle and bivouac on the char paying to the con- 
tractor a rent of so much a head for their cattle and a small fee 
for fuel. In course of time the land becomes fit for the plough, 
and formerly at this stage a hdbula or ahadkari lease would have 
been granted, but now a days it is usual to settle the land directly 
with ryots, who build temporary sheds and migrating there during 
the cultivating season with their plough and cattle begin to grow 


• This was given also to idlukdara. In early settlements it appears 
as a deduction from the area, in later ones as a deduction from the rate. 
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paddy. Later on as the land rises, tliey Imild permanent lionses, 
dig arge tanks to procure a snpi)Iy of fresh water, and jdant round 
them betel, cocoanut and date-])alnis, plantains, rnnvddr and other 
trees. They dig drains, tlirowing up the earth to form pathways 
among their sotittered liomesteads. and thus they settle with tlndr 
families. The whole district has been formed and sc'tth'd in this 
way from one end to the other. lunmerly tenants for smdi newly 
formed land wore in grc'at dfunand and obtained v(‘ry favonrablo 
terms. Air. Walters reported tliat in 1819 ih‘w settlers on the 
c//or.s’ of ffatia paid no rent for eiglit years and theia'after low rates 
for several years more; even now they Ix'gin with low nites, 
paying in the first year only six annas an acre for (hyicjinr or 
'HKdiini/ln (‘Jiar* or lands still submerged at high tide. 'Phe 
rent is usually jirogres.sivo, and higher rates also on a ])rogressive 
scale are fixed after the land becom<*s (ud turable. 

Though certain portions of the lands are cultivated by 
tenure-holders and petty proprietors with the aid of hin'd labour- 
ers, the great bulk of tdie cultivation is in llie hands of hereditary 
cultivators, whose nmts were regulated formerly by custom and 
now by the provisions of the Hengal Tenancy Act. At the t ime 
of the permanent settlement the ryots of Noakhali rarely occu- 
pied the same land continuously for any length of tinui; they 
wand('red from village to village, paying rent only for such 
lands as they actually cultivat(‘d. In Sandwlp, which had an 
earlier civilization, cultivation s(‘ 0 ins to have been less fluctuat- 
ing. Mr. Duncan in his report of 1778 gives a translation of a 
typical ryoti h^ase, in which the lands are classified as ryoii, 
kharsha, and harfjd, and ex|»lains that the ryoti is that })art of 
tiie tenure which the ryot is not at lib<n'ty to relinquish hut 
must be answeralile for the cultivation and revenue of it at the 
hazard of forfeiting his possession. The rent of the kkandia 
land was also payable in money l)ut the tenant could relinquish 
the cultivation of it when he pleased. Tlie har(/(t was land for 
which a portion of the actual produce was deliverable ns rent. 

Coming down to the nineteenth century we find a distinction 
drawn between khudkdsht or resident ryots, holding under 
ddrs or idlnh.ldrs^ and jotddrs cultivating under hardadars; 
more favourable terms being allowed to the former. The distinc- 
tion is known no longer and the term jofddr ineans any cultivat- 
ing tenant, ryot implying residence in the locality. In Chakla 
Bamni (and probably elsewhere) a jofddr is a yearly tenant. 

The relations of ryots with their landlords are now governed 
by the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act, and most of them 
have rights of occupancy. These rights are not transferable with- 
out the consent of the landlord, but in practice are sold at from 

• Malanghi^o, stilt maker. Such lands were u.scd formerly for making 
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Re. 150 to Es. 200 per Mni* or roughly at from £12 to £16 
an acre, and in many estates the transfer is recognised on pay- 
ment of a fee, usually 25 per cent, of the purchase money. The 
Bhnlua mmindar,% however, refuse to recognise such purchasers 
and make it a rule to evict them. According to the registration 
returns the occupancy rights in some 500 acres of land were sold 
in 1009 at an average price of about £9-10-0 an acre. Hardly 
any ryots nowadays pay produce rents. 

Umler-ryoft. Under-ryots in NoSkliSli have no occupancy rights, hut it is 
recorded in the Settlement report of Chakla BSmni that under- 
ryots’ rights are sold, though jofddri rights are not. Some of 
tliem ]my produce rents and are regarded either as tenants or as 
labourer| according to the circumstances of the case. 

They are known as (m f-ryr>f, and a further stage of sub- 
leasing is recogni.sed in the ditr-osaf-ryof. 

The distinction between tenure-holder, ryot, and under-ryot 
made by the Bengal Tenancy Act has given rise to difficulties 
in this district, where the holdings are often very large and the 
joidav!^ arrogate to themselves the title of Juinladdr. The Settle- 
ment Officer reports that in the settlements of Government chars 
made about 1876 the holding more than \00 hifjhds 
were treated as tenure-holders unless the whole area was in their 
own cultivating possession, and those holding less were classed 
as ryots unless the greater part was sublet — the under-tenants in 
either case being treated ns jofddrs with occupancy rights. That 
a tenant can keep so much land in his own hands is due to the 
system of cultivation in the cha7*s The cultivators do not live 
there, but go for a short time in the spring and get the land 
ploughed and sown by hired labour — for which they pay very 
high— and then leave the rice plants alone until harvest time 
when they return with an army of hired reapers, cut, thresh, 
stack, and sell the paddy on the spot. 

Revenue formation of the district the Board of Revenue set 

policy in out their views and their policy in a letter of 46 paragraphs, 

1821. which even now will repay perusal. The Board advised Mr. 

Plowden not to institute resumption proceedings in petty cases, 
and to alleviate hardship by allowing progressive revenue. One 
part of their instructions is particularly interesting as showing 
how the severity of the regulations was softened down in practice. 
The assessment of indlihdna was to be made on the principle of 
estimating the gross produce at 15 per cent, above the farming 
jama if the lands were let in farm, or at the net rent if Mids, a 
moiety of which was to constitute the demands of Government, 
leaving as mdlikd'na to the proprietor the difference between 
that moiety and the jaimi at which the farmer had engaged. 
They give as an example the case of a property of which the 


Based on the Collector|8 report. 
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former revenue was Us. 800, the gross assets were assumed to 
be Ks. 020, of which Government took Ks. 400, leaving Us. 340 
as vullihtiul to the recusant proprietor, I’hey urg<'d the Collec- 
tor to take steps for the survey of his charge, and said that they 
expected that Jio would with indefatigable industry and research 
discover the material records of the oflice of the former Collector- 
ate at Hhulua ; but this last injunction does not seem to have 
been complied with. 

Tenures are exceedingly niiim'rous in NoUkhali and sub- Sub-infouda- 
infeudation prevails to a deplorable extent. Kxact statistics are 
not to be had witliout much labour, but the number of tenures 
assessed to cess is 107,305, greater than in any distrit;! of Eastern 
Bengal except Bakarganj and 2^ times as many as in the adjoin- 
ing district of Ti])pera. Mr. Cumming’s account of snb-infenda- 
tion in Chakla Uoshnabad * may b(‘ taken as applicable to I he 
district as a whole. He writes In tin* area held by tenure- 
holders it may be generally asserted that the ])revailing feature is 
not sub-infendation, but sub-division. There is snb-infendation, 
but not to the extent wliich exists in tlu^ neighi)onrii\g district 
of Backergunge or in the Sadar part of Noakhali. One instance 
found was as follows proprietor, then a taluk, then a dar-talnk, 
then a patni, then a dar-patni and then the raiyat. Herein are 
four intermediaries between the cultivator and tlie Uaj. The 
process of sub-division is the result partly of inheritance, esixadally 
amongst Muhammadans, and of transfers; but tln^ sub-division 
is principally due to the system under which tenures were', created 
without definite areas in a country in which and at a time wlnm 
spontaneous increase of cultivated area was botli possible and 
permissible. The result is an intermixture of tenures sinnlar to 
that existing amongst the estatc^s in Miizaffarpur and Ohiltagong. 

Anomalies of course are discovered when the? record of rights 
is jirepared. Several taluks are found to hv, holding some 
lands jointly, but tlie holders cannot say what the proportionate 
share of each taluk is. This is the chrysalis stage. Again, cer- 
tain land is recorded as held jointly (ijmali) under several taluks 
and the shares are settled ; but the holders of the taluks are 
receiving rents from the tenants out of proportion to the nominal 
shares. This is a further development, in which the weaker go to 
the wall. The last stage is when the area originally lield jointly 
has been parcelled out by mutual arrangement, so that each taluk 
has the entire possession of the lands allotted to it (chinnit dakhal). 

The more inchoate the stage of growth of the tenure, the greater is 
the difficulty of record.’' The Sub-divisional Officer of Feni reports 
that in pdr^7a7i(i Amirabad alone there are 300 taluks, and in 
Bedaribad 800, and that the sub-infeudation and the intermixture 
of joint and several tenure is most complex. One peculiarity in 
the tenures of these pargaiupi is that the owner of half the estate 

•Paragraph 63, Report ou the Settlement of Chakla Uoshnabad. 
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let out his share iu idluH lease in 18G6, while the same tdluh' 
ddrs took fresh settlements tiuee years later from the sixteen annas’ 
proprietors preserving intact the former agreements. The forms 
of intermediate tenures are numerous. Under the landlords we find 
2Mtni fnlukti, kdinii taluks, kdirni lidnlds, oe(!V})ancy lioldings 
and non-occupancy holdings; under the pdfui tenures there 
are dar-pdinin and .'^e-pafitds and beneath any one of these there 
may be in succession iupdSf sJtU rui lapds^ and dar~sh,ikrid hipus^ 
kdirni j()tf< (ryots at fixed rat(‘s), and ordinary ryoti holdings. 
Beneatli the kdirn i fdlnk come dar-Uiluks, s/iikm i tdluks and ddr- 
shiknii Idliiks, and beneatli any of these there may be topas^ 
hilidifs, ryots at fixed rates, etc. Beneath the Jtdidd there maybe 
a 7iim luhdd^ and under that a fapd^ and so on. 

After the Permanent {Settlement (.Tovernment acquired by 
purchase portions of estates sold to bhpiidaie arrears of revenue, 
many new islands became its [>roperty under the law of alluvion, 
some invalid grants in Government estates were resuiru'd, and a few 
properties escheated to Government. Most of these were farmed 
or let fcr sliort b'lins on dbddkdri tdlahldri tenures, the lessee 
undertaking to bring a certain area into cultivation during the 
term, and receiving 15 per cent, or more on the total collections. 
In 18GI the Board’s decision to allow only annual leases provoked 
a protest from the (Collector ; but about the same time attempts 
were mad<* to sell tlie Government estates, though the undeve- 
lojied condition of many made it hopeless to expect a full jirice. 
Ultimately G8 (‘states with an area of 80,443 acres liave been sold 
for Bs. 4,12,512, snbj(‘ct to an annual revenue of Ks. 1,27,583. 
Others liave been settled for varying periods, generally with 
neighbouring pro[)rietors ; and there remaiiuHl in 1900 A.D. 245 
estates with a gnjss revenue of Ks. 2,12,947 iu the possession 
of Governm(‘ut. Of these 34 with a revenue of Ks. 58,038 are 
in pdrijand Sandwij), seven with a revenue of Es, 10,002 iu 
Bhulua, and 08 with a revenue of Ks. 1,40,804 are in the 
islands of the Meglina, pavfplnd Zazirah.* There are three 
administrative divisions in charge of a Deputy Collector at head- 
quarters and of 8uh-Deputy Collectors on {Sandwip and llatia, and 
ten tahsil circles. The cost of management comes to 9 per cent, 
of the revenue demand, and the total outgoings on management 
and improvements are about Ks, 24,000 a year. In 1907-08 the 
number of certificates filed for the recovery of arrears of rent was 
1,957, and (mly Ks. 7,587 were remitted. In the ten years ending 
in 1904-05 more than the total demand for tln^ ])erio(l was collec- 
ted, but there have been large eiiliancements since then. For the 
years 1896 — 1901 the average demand was Ks. 1,12,000 a year and 
for the next five years Ks. 1,45,000 a year. The increase is 
due to the foiiiiatiou of new and improvement of older chars, 
which necessitate constant settlement and re-settlement. 

* Zazirah means alluvial formation, 
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There are 4o temporarily setlled estiites, })ayini^^ a r(‘veime Temporarily 
of Ks. /)2,8o9. Tlioy are scattered all over the district, bid- 14 •'^fttled 
with a rev(‘mi(' of Us. 23,1)17 are in luinpiiui Zazirah. 

The right of lisliing in the tidal rivers belongs to Die public Fishery 
and no charge •is made for it. There are only two pet ty /o //.vie (‘States, 
mahnls^ one in the Dakatifi Doihi, and the otlu'r in the Uahmat 
Ali khdl. 

Th(‘ Mughal Emperors from tim(‘ to time granteil lands free lieren/ze- 
of revenue to iloly men or to those who liad dom* them service, 
and subordinate otlicials and even KnnliKhrr,'^ had made many 
such grants of the lands in their cliarg(‘. In 1782 tli(‘ ‘ Ihlze 
Zamin Daftar’ was constituted to obtain a record of tlies(‘ graids, 
and Kegulation Xl\ of 171)3 detin<‘d tlie classes of grant s t hat 
were to be recognised. All grants niade IxTore tlu^ ycMr 17()0 and 
in possession of the grantee were declared valid, (iiants made 
between 1705 and 17tH) were valid only i I they had been mad(" or 
eon firmed by the (_i over nn unit, and grants of later date were 
declared null and void, whatevea- tin* hnigth of |)oss(‘ssion. (lov- 
ernrnont, howevc'r, claimed only tln^ roveniK' to bt‘ (haived from 
the resumption of grants of mon; than a tiundred /y/y/o/s, h'aving 
the zainhiddrs to apply for the resumption of smallei' grants 
within their (‘states and to enjoy the profits. It was long 
))efore the investigation was compl(*t{al, and nltimat(‘ly 7 l major 
grants were continued and becauK' revenm‘-fr(;e (‘states, whih‘ the 
cess returns show 915 rent-free tenures within the ambits of 
estates. 

The only revemm-fiTo tenures in Noakhali that call for 
s[)ecial notic(‘ are the klivslnlsli. IdUilrnj grants. This name was 
applicMl to th(‘ lands, originally 40 dron-'-t, occupii^l five of rent by 
the descendants of the; garrison of 1,100 mcm sent to Hhulua in the 
seventeenth c(‘nt ury to protect it from the incursions of tlie Maghs. 

In 1830 the tenures were resum(‘d under the orders of the Hoard 
of Revenue, but in 1843 the persons in possession of 30 parcels 
of these lands were allow(‘d to purchase the pro[)rietary right free 
of revenue on payment of ten years’ revenue. 

Following the practice; of their predecessors the East India of 
Com[)auy used at first to recover arrears of revenue from projjrie- 
tors or farmers by confining the defaulter and sending officers 
(mzdwal) to collect the rents directly. Tlie sale of the property 
itself was introduced by the regulations for the decennial settle- 
ment which allowvd the Board of Revenue with the sanction of 
the (iovernor-fieneral to sell a portion of the estate in default 
sufficient for the liquidation of the balance due. Regulation III 
of 1794 exempted landholders from imprisonment for failure to 
pay the land revenue, but this exemption was withdrawn by 
Kegulation VII of 1799, and down to 1841 imprisonment of the 
landholder and sale of the whole or a portion of Ids property 
continued to be alternative or supplementary methods of realising 
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arrears. The present law, Bengal Act XI of 1859, makes sale the 
only coercive measure and the whole property is liable to be sold 
for the most petty arrear unless any shares are protected by 
special registration, in which case they are to be sold only if 
the price fetched by the residue is less than the balance due. 
The number of such separate accounts registered was 851 in 
1907-08. 

It would be unprofitable to follow the long course of attach- 
ments and sales, but the result of them is that not a single 
zamtncldri estate remains in possession of the proprietors who 
held it when the district first came under British administra- 
tion. It would not be fair to blame only the inelastic system 
for this : the records disclose a chronic state of quarrel and dispute 
among the zamindars that must of itself have proved the ruin 
of any estate. 

Nowadays sales are infrequent ; in 1901-05 though 337 
estates and shares of estates became liable to sale only 24 were 
sold ; and in the same period 85 tenures in Government estates 
were sold for arrears of rent. Revenue-paying estates fetch from 
15 to 20 times the net profit. 

Arrears of public demands are recovered by means of certi- 
ficates made under Bengal Act I of 1895 which have the force of a 
decree and are executed by attachment and sale of the defaulter’s 
property. 

In the ten years ending 1904-05 the average annual number 
of such certificates was just over 1,900 and in 1907-08 there were 
3,122. 

In 1907-08 there were 8,965 separate interests in estates 
recorded under Bengal Act Vll of 1876. In the five years ending 
in 1905 the annual number of applications under the Act was 
nearly 600, and in 1907-08, 640 new interests were entered in the 
registers. 

The Jcists or instalments of rents vary in dififerent estates. 
In Bhulua, Aiiibarabad, and some other estates the permanent 
tenures usually pay in ten instalments spread over the months of 
Baisftkh to MSgh. Ryots usually pay in four instalments: in Bhulua, 
Ambarabad, and the 6 anna estate of Babupur panjana these fall 
due in Asarh, Aswin, Pous, and Chaitra. The Sub-divisional Officer 
of Feni reports that tenure-holders and ryots of the Courjon estates 
have to pay rent in 10 and that at the end of the first 

month interest at one anna per rupee is due, at the end of the second 
hint two annas per rupee, and so on, until at the 1 0th kist a 
tenant in arrears has to pay double the original rent.* 

In the years that followed the Permanent Settlement all the 
big estates came to sale, and not one is now in possession of heirs 
of the original proprietors. 


* This information was received too late for verification and coming 
from a reliable source has been entered; but I have never known such an 
arrangement. 
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The Administrator-General on behalf of Arun Chandra Singh 
and SatyendranSth Ghose of the PaikpSrS family holds the great 
Bhiilua estate, the six annas estate of Babiipur, nearly the whole 
of pargana AmirSbSd, and considerable properties in Sandwip 
and the islands. , The major portion of the old formations of 
Sandwip, Hatia, and Bamni is shared by Mr. Delanney, Mrs. 
Massingham, and Shib Dulal Tewari — all foreigners. The largest 
estate in Omarabad belongs to Gobinda Chandra Singh and 
others of Mnrshidabad ; Tappa Jaynagar belongs to a zamrnddr 
of Miiktagacha. Parganm Bedarabad, Amirkhad,* and Kadva, 
formerly the property of the Raja of Hill Tippera, were granted 
by him to Mr. Courjon and have passed into the possession of the 
heirs of Maharaja Diirga Charan Law. His Highness the Raja 
of Hill Tippera owns 120^ square miles of Chakla Roshnabad 
and a fourth of pargana Handra. In fine, except the Dalai Bazar 
zammddrs, who are descended from the Banyan of Mr. Verelst, 
all the principal landowners are absentees. 


* There are two Amirabads. 
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CHAPTER XL 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Noakhali is a regulation district, that is to say, one in wliich 
the Bengal Regulations and all Acts applying to Bengal are in 
force unless expressly (excluded. The head of the district is the 
IVIagistrate and Colh'ctor, who combines in one ])erson magisterial, 
revenue and executive functions ; as District Registrar he is the 
head of the local Registration Department, and as (/hairman of 
the District Board has a general control over tlie communications, 
sanitation and primary education of the district. His sujierior 
staff for general administration consists of four Assistant or 
Ileputy Magistrates, having also revenue powers, and a Sub-Deputy 
Collector, besides tlie staiTs at Feni, Sandwij) and HStia. 

Until the year 1870 the district was an undivided cliarge, 
but in that year llichul Chhagalnaiya from 'I'ippeva and Mirka- 
sarai from Chittagong were combine<l with Ihdnd Feni to form 
the Feni sub-division ; two years later Mirkasarai was retrans- 
ferred to (diittagong. The sub-division is in charge of a Deputy 
Magistrate and Collector, wlio is immediately responsible for the 
administration of his charge, and though divorced from direct 
control of the specialised departments, such as Registration and 
Excise, is yet as the local represen I ative of the district officer 
expected to keep an eye on tlieni and bring to notice any defect. 

The tkctnd was originally the seat of a Favjddr, but in its 
modern application means a police circle, 'fhese police circles 
were constituted originally under the provisions of the Regulations 
of 1793 and were supposed to have an area of 400 square miles. 
When the district was first formed there wer^Mncluded in it eight 
vSudharAm, Begamganj, l^akhipur, Ramganj, Amir- 
gSon, Ch?lndia, Sandwip, and JIatia, and since then there have 
been few changes. 

The Dhanya Munya outpost of Chandia was promoted later 
to be a Ihdnd j and these two tJurndsvjere transferred to Bakarganj 
in 1869, while Chhagalnaiya was added to NoakhMi in 1876. 

Amirgaon was in the year 1875 removed to FarSd- 
nagar and was renamed Feni. A new thdnd called Hamni was 
opened in the south-east of the district, but in 1888 its name 
was changed to Companygaiij, and it has been reduced to the 
status of an outpost under fhdnd Sudharam, so that at present 
there are eight thdnds and one independent outpost in the district. 
Constituted purely for police purposes, the tlurm has almost 
entirely superseded the 'pargaim as a unit of revenue and general 
administration. 
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The village never existed as an integral nnit of administra- 
tion in this part of Bengal. The cultivators in early days were 
nomadic and had no village organisation such as is found in 
western India; consequently the survey officers found it dilficult 
to define the viljage, and though the imnr.n^ as the villages of Ihe 
revenue survey are termed, is the unif for re\emie purposes, it 
was lound so inconvenient that it was not followed in the census 
ot 1901, tor which tin* whole district was divided into one town and 
2,633 villages. At present the groups of village's, known as 
(‘Jmukiddvt unions, have to a greal extent lakcMi the place of the 
village as a unit. 

There wine vejy few village servants in the district. A cer- 
tain number ot />o/nv//vs- or accountants did exist, hut they were 
really the servants of the yo/uc.s and tenure-hold<n s, and at 
the present day though many people bear t he t it le of //a/ren 
it is rather an lionorary distinction, implying some ilegree of 
education, than an indication of an officiy 

Thirty years ago the village In'admen. known ms mo ((dxi rs 
or vioJodf ado rs, still enjoyed considerable dignity and power, 
but they have been almost entirely disjdaced by llie (/Knikidiirl 
paoidaujoU described below. 

The vlian( (h oris aihax Z(i ovi odd rs wen* undi'r tin* Mughal 
tadniiuistration responsilde for the maintenance of peace and 
a})preln‘nsion of oilenders, but so far from doiiig their duty in 
this respect they seem to have been the chief supporters of dacoits. 
With the infroiluction of th(^ farming system and tin* establish- 
ment of fo ay /dr.s they wen* relieved of this duty, but in 1782 a 
proclamation was issued by the (iovernor-deneial, oi'dering all 
^aotiiidars to erect //m //.ds ” in their res[)(*ctive jurisdictions. 
Tliey were made liable to refund the* value of any [jroperty stohm 
if tliey failed to recover it, and were warned that the penalty for 
complicity in robbery, murder or breach of tin* peace was (h'ath. 

The Kegulations of the 7th December 1792 n*lieve(l them 
of their responsibilities. 'I'luinds were tlnm formed and placed 
in charge of daroijas who had under them a few ImrlaniAldzcs 
(thunderbolt throwers or mnsqueteers) and were ]jaiil from the 
proceeds of a tax h'vied on traders and shop-keepers, and enconr- 
aged to energy by rewards for the aiq>rehensinn of offenders. This 
system continued with few modifications until the passing of Act 
V of 1861 by which the organisation of the police is now regulated. 

It w'as better than nothing, but in 1818 we find Mr. Walters 
pointing out the defects of the system, d(*fects that surviv<‘ in 
part to this day. The harkaiidOzrs were underpaid and in- 
efficient, the charges were too big, the police bad such a bad 
name that respectable men would not serve as daiAxfas, and 
several of these officers were found guilty of complicity in serious 
crime. The petty exactions of the police and tin* delays and 
expenses of justice deterred the people from reporting the 
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ooiiiiiii.ssiou ol otfeiices ; and above all lie oonsidered a river 
]>olice alisolutely essential to gra[)[jle with thel’ts and dacoity by 
yau^s {h'djila) of professional thieves. 

In 1 8G0 the police force of Noakhali consisted of 164 men 
and 37 officers. In 1908 there were a Superint'nident, 3 Inspec- 
tors, 24 Sub- Inspectors, 36 head-constables, and 242 constables ; 
or one policeman to every 3,7u7 inhabitants and every 5‘3 s(|uare 
miles. 

01 these a lorce of 25 men and 2 head-constables under a 
Sub-inspector are kept and drilled at head-quarti'rs as an armed 
reserve. For a long time this duty was performed by a com[)auy 
ol the Chittagong Militia. Shortly before tin; Mutiny this com- 
pany was disl)anded ; but in 1858 the Magistrate had enrolled a 
number ot the old sepo}>s and others to form a guard 170 strong. 
The men were well paid getting Ks. 6 each, high wages in those 
(lays, but the correspondence docs not show what became of them. 

That the Magistrates and police so (mtirely failed to main- 
tain law and order in the early days of British administration 
may be ascribed in liO small measure to the absence of a village 
watch or of any substitute for it. .Mr. 1). J. MacNeile, who made 
an enquiry into the village police of Bengal in 1866, failed to 
ascertain how or by whom the clidu kiddrs wiiom h(' found there 
were first appointed, but he was satisfieil that there were none 
when J5hulua was separated ([(nn Tippera in 11^21. ft may be 
noted that in Sandwip, and apparently near Noakhali also, there 
were I hen living large numbers of ex-.<oldiers or descendants of 
ex-soldiers ot the Mughal armies [umsioned off withgrauts of land, 
but Mr. Walters lound no clntHku/drs in 1819 and was so 
strongly im[)resse(l with the need of some such officers that he 
appointed l}iirka)tdaz('-'< at the [uincipal as a provisional 

measure. 

In 184t' the Collector reported that there were 1^60 village 
watchmen, who were appointed by the village headmen {niilahtirs 
or mail all add rs) and paid by collections from tln^ villagers. 

In 1876 the Bengal Chaukidari Act was a])plied to the 
district, and the force organised as at present. Under this Act 
the villages are grouped together into “ Unions,’' or (dataklddri 
villages, to each ol which a managing committee of five persons, 
or [)anrha (jc.t^ is api)ointed. The Magistrate lixes tlie number 
and pay of the rh(liikiddrs, and the extent’ of each beat. The 
paurhaytl assess the villagers in proportion to their means, rais- 
ing enough to meet the pay ol the c/ulukiddvs, and leave a small 
margin for contingencies. They have powers of distraint and 
are personally liable for the clutiikiddrs ^dv if it falls into arrears. 
Tlie tendency has been for the collecting member of the pandiayet 
to get the whole power into his hands, and these collecting mem- 
bers have usurped almost all the dignity and functions of the 
former makalladavti or village headmen. Of late years dafaddr.< 
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or literate watchmen have been fH)pointe(l to assist the juoieJunfrt 
and serv(‘ as a connectino' link betwemi them and the police. 
Tliey are also responsible for lookini; up bad characters at nij^ht. 
In 1908 there wen^ 198 unions with 198 and 1,894 

cliankid(i)-.^, whaut 110 houses to each vhmhuhxr aecordiiif; to'tho 
census. The rhankiddrs get Rs. 5 a month, and tluw/o/hf/urs 
Rs. G, and their cost, including th(‘ 15 [ler cent. allow(‘d for con- 
tingencies and the remuneration of the collecting j^auchauH, 
couies to Rs. 1,50,()()0. Most of the rJm nk ultl rs are iecrnitt'd from 
the local Muhammadans. 

Thirty-live rJutidyidarr wero (lismi.<sed and 517 lined in 1908 
and 1S4 got small rewards averaging Rs. 4. Tiider a systmn inamm- 
rated in 1904 small additions to the nn^nthly pav are ))rovi(h‘d 
from the cJiAtidcKldri reward fund for mmitorions conduct ; jis 
more permanent marks of distinction brass chevrons are <nyeh. 

Under the iMitghal rulers tlu' local kdzis used to register deeds 
but their registration was not, always satisfactory, as will b(‘ seeii 
from the following extract from Mr. ‘Duncan’s Report on Sandwip. 

The system of registration is describ<al in the following 
terms : — ^ 

“There are two cazies or ukmi who act under that quality in 
Sandwip, one for the 12 and another for the 4 anna division, 
receiving no allowance from (lovernment and subsisting only by 
certain contingent fees and dues which they r(‘ceive on attestimr 
writings or performing other acts incident to tlieir otlice in respect 
to marriages, etc. Th(‘y are thence entirely de])endent on tin* 
zemindar in whose part of the pargannli th(‘y respect iv(4y residi*, 
because liis countenance aiid allowance is necessary to secure to 
them the regular receipt of th(*ir fees on sundry o(!easions.” 

J^y Regulation XXX\T ot 179i^ a registry of wills and deeds 
was estal)lished. The system was amended and amplitied by 
various Acts, and finally by Act (III of 1877j, which is (still) * in 
force. Under this Act 22 registration otlices have been established 
in the district, and the number of d<‘eds registered in l!H)8 
was 7 3,716 of an aggregate value of Rs. 67,28,400. The deeds 
registered include over 15,000 deeds of sale or exchange, 23,000 
mortgages, and 20,000 lea.ses of which 5,200 wer(‘ ])erpetnal leases. 

The Collector is also District l^egisfrar and as such controls 
registration in the district subject to the direction of tlu* Inspec- 
tor-Ceneral. He is aided by a special Sub-Registrar who is in 
charge of registration at head-(juarters, and also insjauds rural 
offices. Since 1905 tlie Sub-Registrars 1 ave all been salaried and 
form a self-contained graded service; and the clerks and muhar- 
rirs on their establishment are now paid by Government. The 
recei[)ts from legistration in 1908 were Rs. 7l,81G and the 
expenditure Rs. 52,458. Th.e most important offic<‘s are NoUkhali, 
where a Joint Sub-R(‘gistrar is entertained to r(‘lieve the pressure, 
J^akhipur, Begamganj and Sandwip. 

* XVI of 1908 uow. 
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It appears that the Muhammadan Government levied a fee, 
known as Jialddri^ varying from Ks. 8 to Ks. 4-4 on all marriages, 
and in the case of a Muhammadan the ceremony had to be per- 
formed before the kdzl and mufti, who exacted further fees, and 
the expense of marriage under these conditioifs had proved a 
very serious encouragement to celibacy. The Regulations of 
1772 abolished all these fees and prohibited kdzis from exacting 
any payiiu'iit for olhciating at a marriage except such as was 
offered voluntarily. Accordingly, tliough the appointments of 
kdzis in towns and p injaiKts continued to be made by Govern- 
iiient, these olhcers lost their position in the eyes of the people, 
and it becamt^ (Uistomary for marriages to be celebrated in the 
presenc(‘ of any respe(;table Muhammadan, who chose to call 
himself kdzi. In 1864 the appointment of kdzis was discon- 
tinued, but the need of some system of registry of Muhammadan 
marriages became more and more apparent ; the well-to-do indeed 
often executed marriage deeds, which were registered in the 
ortices of the Registrars of Assurances, but the bulk of the people 
took no such precaution, and the courts found the greatest 
ditliculty in dealing with questions of disputed marriage or legiti- 
macy. 

Bengal Act I of 1876 passed to remedy this evil provides 
for the appointment of Registrars of Muhammadan marriages, and 
Act XII of 1880 provides lor the appointment of kdzis, though it 
imposes no obligation to have marriages performed by them. 
Tlie Registrar is entitled to a fee of Re. 1 for registration, and to 
receive any gratuity that may be offered him. A kdzis fees for 
olhciating at any ceremony are regulated purely by agreement. 

In 1907-08 there were 16 Registrars of Muhammadan marri- 
ages in Noakhali, who registered upwards of 4,000 marriages and 
1,000 divorces. All these Regi.'^trars have also been appointed 
to be kdzis^ but tliere is no record of the number of ceremonies 
at wiiich they have otliciated in that capacity. The number of 
marriages registered is a very small fraction of the total, but in 
proportion to its size the sy.stem .'^eems to have taken a greater 
hold on Noakhali tlian on any other district. 

The head of the judicial administration of the district is the 
District and Sessions Judge. As Se.ssions Judge he tries with the 
help of assessors all serious cases and hears appeals from all the 
first ckss Magi.strates in the district. Tlie District Magistrate 
tries but a few cases himself, but supervises the work of the other- 
Magistrates, and hears appeals from those exercising second and 
third class poweis. 

In 1908 there were 9 subordinate stipendiary magistrates in 
the district besides a bench of Honorary Magistrates at NoakhSli 
and one Honorary Magistrate sitting singly. 

The crime in the district is comparatively light. As long 
ago as 18-12 the Superintendent of Police (an Officer who 
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corresponded to tlie present Inspector-tioneral) commented on the 
absence of serious crime and expressed the o])inion that there 
must be a good deal which was not reported, but liis inference 
apparently was not justilied, and NoakhSli has continued to main- 
tain an enviabfh reputation for j)eacefiilness among the districts 
of Eastern Bengal. For tlie five years IHOO — ()4 tlie avcaage 
number of cases cognisable and non-cognisabh‘ reported was 
4,880, rather less than in the jneceding (piimpiennium. In 1008, 
5,590 cases came before the courts, l)Ut of these only 
accepted as true, and only Odd persons were convicted. Tht‘ true 
cases included 15 riots, 10 miird(*rs or homicidt^s, 10 cas(‘s of 
grievous hurt, 88 of serious mischief, chielly cattle poisoning, 228 
house-breaking, and 150 thefts, (kittle poisoning, arson, and 
the making or passing of false coin are tjceuliarly rife in this 
district. They are all dillicult to detect, and the rejiorted tigures 
probably do not show the extent to which th(‘y prevail. 

For the administration of civil justice the district Judge is 
assisted by a staff of one subordinate judge and 10 iniinsitTs. In 
1908 the total number of original suits instituted was 23,118, of 
which 7,830 were money suits, 12,1)31 rent suits and 2,057 title 
suits. Civil litigation is not increasing much, the largest 
number of suits in any year since 1893 having been in 1890. 
The average value of the subject-matter of the suits for eacdi of 
the three years ending with 1908 was Its. 15,00,000. 

There is a small jail at Noakhali for the ac(iommodation of 05 
prisoners, though it is capable at a pinch of holding a good many 
more, and tlie average daily population in 1008 was 177 persons 
of all classes. It is a very liealthy jail, and in sjiiti* of the over- 
crowding in 1908, the average proportion of sick in hospital was 
less than 1 in 30, and only one death ocenrred. The prisoners 
cost in that year Rs. 97-9-0 each to maintain, and the profits of 
their labour were estimated only at Rs. 15-8-0 per head. 

Tlie total revenue raised in tlie district in 1824 was 
Rs. 5,18,000, and in 1 850-51 it had risen to J\s. 1 1 ,54,000, of which 
Rs. 3,02,000 was derived from the manufacture of salt. Owing 
partly to the abandonment of this mannf'actnre and jiartly to 
poor collections it had dropped in 1870-71 to Ks. 8,84,000. Since 
then the Income Tax and the Road and Public Works Cess have 
been imposed ; Land Revenu(‘ has grown, owing chiefly to the 
assessment of new alluvial formations in tlie esluary ; Stamps and 
Regi.stration yield an ever increasing reveniK^; and in 19()8 the 
receipts under the principal heads, including the moiety of the 
Road and Public Works ('ess credited to (lovernment, w^as 
Rs. 14,70,0u0. This does not include the village assessment for 
the chankiddrs, nor the rates and taxes credited to local bodies, 
which would bring the total up to over Rs. 18,00,00(). 

In 1902-03 the income tax yielded Rs. 23,000 paid by 1,136 
assessees. From that year the lowest limit of assessable income 
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was raised from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 a year, but this measure 
while affording relief to a number of clerks and petty shokeepers, 
hardly affected the collections, which in 1908-9 amounted to 
Rs. 24,000 assessed on GOO persons. 

Tl)e people of NoSkhali, both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
are extremely temperate, and the excise revenue is far less than 
in any other ])lains district in the* province. In 1908-09 it was 
only Rs. 24,772 against Rs. 17,691 in 1892-93. The increase is 
due almost entirely to the gre^ater (X)nsnm])tion of opium and 
hem}) drugs. 

There is but little consumption of spirits, which are distilled 
from molasses on the outstill system, and bring in about 
Rs. 6,000 a year. 

The consumption of opium lias doubled in the last 18 years, 
and in 1908-()9 the duty and license fees on it amounted together 
to Rs. 7,183. Ganja is the most ])Opular drug, and yields a 
revenue of about Rs. 10,600 a year. 

The, people of the district are highly litigious, ready to 
take the smallest dispute into court, and so distrustful of each 
other that the tiettiest transactions are r(‘corded in stamped agree- 
ments. Accordingly the revenue from stamps, both judicial and 
non-judicial, is extianding rapidly and amountc'd in 1908-09 to 
Rs, 5,40,398, of which Rs. 4,13,728 was derived from the sale 
of judicial stamps. 

Bengal Act IX of 1880 emtwwered the Collector (to levy a 
road cess and a public works cess on the annual value of all im- 
movable property in the district <at a rate, not exceeding half an 
anna in the rupee for either cess, to be determined by the 
Road Cess Committee (now the District Board); the proceeds of 
the road cess to be paid to that Committee and that of the 
public works cess to be devoted to ])rovincial public works and to 
subsidies to the district road fund. 

These cesses are now levied at the maximum rate. The 
total demand in 1907-08 was Rs. 2,15,397 as against Rs, 1,37,278 
in 1892-93. The rental of Noakhali has increased enormously 
in the last thirty years, and large additions to the cess are 
obtained at ev(‘ry revaluation. 

The Indian Arms Act, 1878, is in force, and under its provi- 
sions licenses lor 703 fire-arms, of which 17 were breech-loaders, 
were in force at the end of 1908. Nearly a fourth of the licenses 
were given for protection against wild animals, but none of the 
larger carnivora were shot in the district during the year, and 
only one man and four head of cattle were killed by tigers and 
leopards. No persons residing in the district were exempted from 
the provisions of the Act either as great zu/iiiinddr!^ or as a special 
personal distinction. 

In Noakhali there are one head post office, 12 sub-offices, and 
47 branch offices, and the number of letters received in 1909 was 
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over 2, 040, 000. has been a great ex|>ausioii of post oflioe 

work of lat(^ years. In 18GI-G2 tlie lotal iiuinber of letters and 
pareels nu'-eivcHl was nnder !i9,000, and as late as 1899-1900 there 
wert* only lb) post olliees in all. 4’be value of the money-orders 
issued has risr^^i from Ks. 12,01,000 in 1899-1900 to Ks. 17,1G,000 
in 1908-09, and that of money-orchns receiv<Hl from Ks. 7,20,000 
to Ks. 14,81,000 ill the same years. 

Tlieri* are only two telegraph olliees besides those at the 
railway stations. 

Periodical measinenKMits were made during the Mughal ‘Ww/s. 
period and large portions of the district were surveyed and settled 
in the early days of IK’itish rul(‘. Sandwip and the connected 
islands were surveyed by a Air. Kawlins in 1787 and in 1822 by 
(.'aptain Hodges. 'I'he lands of y)o,/v/ana- Klmlua were measured 
about tlie year 1700 by Mr. Dandridge and many other estates 
wen‘ at one time or anotln*r in the IJxis possession oI Goyern- 
meut and measured by its otlicers. But these early survi^ys 
were made with only a [lole, usually ten cubits in length, carried 
by two men, and were necessarily inaccurate. The results were 
not embodied in any ma[), and in course ot tiim^ most of the old 
papers were lost or worm-eaten. The revenue suryey made by a 
professional party in the years 18G4-G5 shows the boundaries of 
villages and estates and tlie main topographical f(‘atiires ol the 
country, and as ri'gards tin' lands along th<^ Aleghna, the nvsiills 
were corrected in the Idara Survey of ilie year 1881-82. In 
1892-95, 129;5 square miles of the Ch3klS Koshnahad estate lying 
in No3kliaIi were .surveyed and settled and Geld-to-lield ma[)S ami 
detailed lists of teiiaiicies prepared. Similar cadastral surveys 
were made also for some 255 square miles, chielly (joveriiment 
estates, during the years 1895 — 1905 and lor another 158 sijuare 
miles siuce then. 
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The first experiment in Local •Selt'-Goveruineiit was tlie 
appointment in 18o5 ot a small eommiLtee to help the Ma^astrate 
in administering- the Kerry Fund. 8ir Frederick Halliday held 
that this gave no real assistanc.e and only detracted from the 
Magistrates n‘H|K)nsibility* so the committee was abolished in 
1857. Again in 1871 a Road Committee was ('stablished and was 
superseded from the 1st January 1875 by a Road (.'ess Coinmittee 
which administered the proceeds of a cess levied at six [)ies in the 
rupee on the rental of the district. 

'Ihe only Municipality in the district is that of Siulharam, 
the head-quarters station. This was constituted in July 1876, 
and has 12 Municipal Commissioners, of wliom one holds olHce 
ex-othcio, and thn'e are nomiiiated by the Local Government. 
In 1907-8 the total income, including the contribution from 
Government of Rs. 500, was only Ks. 12,049, of which Rs. 5,190 
were raised by taxes on the houses and lauds at the rate of 7i per 
cent, on their annual value, Rs. 4,8U0 by conservancy rates” and 
the balance was madc^ up of taxes on animals, vehicles, profes- 
sion, and trades, and of prolits on pounds, rents, and miscidlane- 
ous items. Th(‘. expenditure for the same year was Rs. 12,498, 
of which about 1 1 per cent, was on adminisl ration, and more than 
half on conservancy. To lighting and roads the Municipality 
devoted a tenth of its expenditure. It contributed Ks. G4G to 
hospitals, and Rs. 228 to education. The Commissioners take an 
interest in their work, and considering the small amount of money 
at their disposal, the Municipality is well run. 

Ihe District Board of Noakhali has 13 members, of wliom 
four including the Chairman hold office ex-officio, three are 
nominated, and the rest elected by the. Local Boards. The Hoard 
meet rather oftener than once a month, and tlie members are said 
to take a proper interest in tlieir duties. Nearly all fjueslions are 
considered in the first placid by Standing Committees, on whom 
the bulk of the work falls. 

In 1908-9 the opening balance of the Board was nearly 
Rs. 84,000, and its receipts (luring the year were over Rs. 2,57 UOO. 
This is a very substantial increase, for its average income' for the 
ten years ending in 1901-02 was enly Rs. 1,4G,000. The increase 
is due in part to the larger collections of road cess, but chietly 
to the much larger contributions received from provincial reve- 
nues. The contributions from provincial revenues amounted in 

* Minute of the 8th April 18.77. 
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1908-09 to Rs. 7o,000 of whieli about Rs. 50,000 wore for expen- 
diture on education, 22,000 for the iin}>rovonient of commu- 
nications, Rs. 1.000 for tlie improvenumt of water-supply, and 
Hs. 2,000 for special works. 

The total*ex|)enditure in 1908-C9 amounted to Rs. 2,40,000, 
out of wliich administration cost a little over Rs. 0,000. On educa- 
tion the Board s[)fmt Its. 82, .500, or .39 per ccmt. of its income ; 
on conununications it speiit Rs. 79,000, of which about Rs. 40,000 
were on original works, chielly bridges, while it maintaiiKMi 
five miles of imdalled roads at an average costot Rs, 280 [)er mile, 
and 390 miles of unmetalled road at an average cost of Rs, 100 
per mile; this (\xcludes 281 miles of village roads in charge of 
the liOcal F^oards, on whiidi only Us. 48 p(‘r mile was expended. 

There are 98 cattle pounds in the district under tin' charge 
of the Board. 'I'liey are farmed out and yield a net profit of 
nearly Rs. .5,000 a year. 

The ferries of the district are ahso in charge of the Board, 
and by an arrangtonent with the District Hoard of (Ihittagong 
half tiio profits of t,h(‘ Komira ferry are credited to tdiittagong, 
and in return a half share of the sale proceeds of the Hagkhflli, 
San<lwip, and l.alganj ferries in Chittagong is ])aid to NolkhJli. 
The Board spent Its. 19,000 on medical relief mostly in contri- 
butions to the dispensaries, which are managcsl by independent 
committees under its general control, and partly .also in the direct 
relief of cholera by the deputation to the interior of medical 
officers to deal with outbreaks. 

There are only two FiOcal J3oards in the district, the ^S((dr 
and the Reni Hoards, the former having 11 and the latter 9 
members, all of whom are nominated, excejit the Chairman, who 
holds office ex-officio. The.se IFoards hava^ v(Ty restricted powers 
and little to do beyond maintaining the village roads and tanks. 

'Ihere arc also four Union Coinmitb'os at Feni, Fiakhipur, 
Sandwip and FFatia, each consisting of six members appointed by 
tin* Commissioner of the Division. They are entrusteil with the 
maintenance of the village roads, the water-supply and the drain- 
age, and are allowed to enjoy the income derived from the local 
funds, and may raise money by contributions or a local assess- 
ment. In 1908-09 their total income amounted to Rs. 2,040, of 
which Fts, 1,829 was contributed F)y the District Hoard. Ft is 
said that th(‘y worked fairly well, hut in the previous year the 
Hatia Committee failed to take a proper intere.st in its duties, 
urifl had to be reconstituted. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

EDUCATION. 

In tli(‘ year 1870-71 there were 2G Government and aided 
scdiools, in 9 ot winch English was taught, and the number of 
j)U[)ils was under GOO. Sii* Gi^orge ('ampbell’s educational reforms 
gave a great stimulus to the opening of schools, and in the year 
1874-75 there were 1 87 Government and aided schools attended 
by ui>wardK of G,(!00 boys. In 1895-9G the number of schools 
attained its maximum of 2,775, and the returns ol attendance 
sliowed nearly 58,000 pupils. At this time a change in the 
policy led to tlie disappearance of a good many bogus pdfhsJullds 
and in 1897-98 the numlxT of schools was only 1,330 with less 
than 34,000 pu|nls. In 1908-09 the number of schools liad 
risen to 1.518 with over G2,50() pupils on the rolls. Gf these 
schools, Gl were secondary, 1,257 y>rimary,2() were special schools, 
and 180, of wliich 44 were advanced and the n^st elementary, did 
not com[)ly with any rc'cognised standard. 

The expenditure on public instruction has risen steadily. 
In 1901-02 it was Ks. 1,12,000. In 1908-09 it was over 
Rs. 2,47,000. Of this sum Rs. 49,000 was contributed from pro- 
vincial r(‘venues, Rs. 77,000 from localfunds, Us. 1,00,000 from 
fees, and the balance from private sources. (Jlassitied otherwise, 
Ks. G4,000 were spent on secondary schools, Rs. 94,000 on 
primary scliools, Rs. 8,000 on special schools, Rs. 59,000 on 
buildings and furniture, Rs. 17,000 on inspection, Rs. 2,500 on 
scholar.sliii)s, and the balance chiefly on ho.stel charges. 

There arc five High English Schools, of which one is main- 
tained and three aided by Government, containing altogether 
over 1,300 })upils. There are also 55 English and Vernacular 
.Middle Scliools with some 5,700 pupils ; of tliese 4 are managed 
by local authorities, and all the rest, except six, are aided. 

Tim co.st of education conies to nearly Us. 20 per pupil in the 
Higli Schools, and to rather over Rs. G-1-0 in the Middle Schools, 
and the amount recovered from fees comes to Rs. 14 a head in 
the High Schools, and between Rs. 3-4-0 and Ks. 3-12-0 a head 
in the others. 

There are 133 Upper Primary Schools with 8,500 pupils, 
and 1.124 Lower Primary Schools with 41,000 pupils, amoug 
which there are 307 Girls’ Schools with 7,500 pupils. This comes 
to very nearly one primary school to every square mile or to 
every two villages. 

The cost of education in the Upper Primary Schools comes 
to rather less than Us. 3 per pupil, and the amount recovered 


Where no year is specified the figuies are for 11)08-09. 
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from foes to about Rs. M|-0 per pupil, fu tlie Iow.m- primary 
•stamlard boys oo.st a litllo under Rs. y oaoli and hvo-tbirds of 
this amount IS rooovored from fees; i,M'rls cost loss than a rniioo 
a [load, but p:iy practical ly no foes. 

Ibero areVonr aidoil .)f(o/c(«.vo.,s' with some .foo pupils but be- 
sides these then* are 42 advaneed sobool.s adth nearly l.dOOpin.ils 
iT.> •■'eoordino to (heir own 'standanls am! 

ly I'.lementary Scbools in wbi.di d.dOO boys are tamdit the 
Koran Tboro ar,. 14 Sanskrit, Vb/.s, besides two oil, or s,d,ools 
in wlnoh San.skrit is tanelit, but fbe tolal nnmlier of pnnils is 
only 2.oO. ' ‘ 

In 1881 about one male onl of every eleven, and less (ban 
one woman in every 2,000 conlil read and write. In l!l01-02 
among (he male po])nlation 21,1 [ler rent, of the Hindus and 7 
per cent. ol the Muhammadans could read and write while of 
women, one in every IK) Himius and one in every .700 
.eluhammadans, were literate. The number of persons who could 
read and write Knglish in l!)01 was 2,27o, 


It IS dilhcnit to .say whether there has really been mneh 
advance in education in the last l.o years. 'Ide' number of 
schools shown in i80.)-!)(; was 2,77o with nearly 78,0i!(l pnnils on 
the rolls. In 18!)8-lt!) there were only Iht.oOO, and in l!)07-08 
there were GO, 000 amounting accoriling to th(‘ returns of the 
of the educational department to do per cent, of the population of 
the .school-going age. The following year added about. 2 oOO to 
the number of students, but on the olln-r hand the school-ooin-r 
popnlation aiipear.s to have been calctilalcd on the basi.s of the 
census of 1901, nmkino- no allowanci^ for the rapid ..-rowfli of 
population since then. It would l)e safe to say that ilnr number 
ot children of tli(‘ school-goinrr a.rf(‘ must have increased by 10 
per cent., and cjilciilatf'd on this basis the projiortion of cbildien 
at school in 1908-09 to those of sc bool -^o in aL>(* is about per 
cent, Of boys alone the numb(‘r in 1908-09 was about 52,000 
cijuivalent to 65 per cent, of those schooI-goin^‘ age. 

In 1899-1900 tliere were G3 girls’ schools in the district with 
1,138 pupils In 1908-09 tliere were oin* middle vernacular and 
310 primary and elementary schools with upwards of 7.500 pniiils 
and another 3,000 were reading in boys’ schools, makimr tlie 
total about 12 [ler cent, of the girls of school-going age. Two 
Model Girls’ Schools have been established and 18 female 
teachers appointed. 


Miiilriisas. 


l'MlH';iiii)ii:ii 

sUiiKlaril. 


l’'oraal(: 
fulucatien 


i he popular prejudice against the (‘ducation of women is 
dying out fast, ami the marriageable age of a girl in the respect- 
able classes of Hindu society has risen perceptibly. 

The management of primary and middle schools is entrusted Management 
to the District Hoard, and in towns to the Municipal Commission- 
ers. High Schools are managed by School Committees subject 
to the control of the Educational Department. Such Committees 
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exist also for Middle and occasionally for Upper Primary Schools, 
but in regard to tliese are rarely of much assistance. Unaided 
schools arc of course free from Government control, except in so 
far as they have to conform with the orders of the University. 
Until the current year the Subordinate Inspecting Agency was 
under the local authorities, but has now been placed under the 
Educational Department. The sanction(‘d staff for NoakbSli 
consists of Deputy Inspectors, 1 1 Sub-Inspectors, and 2 Assist- 
ant Sub-Ins])ectors, all under the orders of tlie Inspector of 
Schools for the Chittagong Division. The whole of this staff has 
not been appointed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


(JAZKTTEEH. 


Ambarabad or Omarabad. — A IHiVffuiHf. in tlie west of tlie 
district, lyin^^ west and north of Bhulua with an area of 124 4 square 
miles, containing !)()() permanently settled eslati^s with a total 
revenue of Rs. 8T,G:Th U is said‘to have heen carved out of tlie 
old raj of Rlmlua in the beginning of the eigliteenth century 
when it was still an uninhabited waste. The story runs tliat 'a 
Persian plr by name Ambar (or Omar) Shah came to tlie district 
and lived there in Ids boat working miracles and making 
multitudes of converts by whom the wastes were gradually 
reclaimed. He gave his name to the jhayttua, and it was at his 
instance that the I'hnperor Aluhaminad Shah settled it with two 
brothers of Dehli, Amanullah and Sananllali Kli5n at the very low 
revenue of Rs. 289. It api)ears in the accounts of 1728 as 
Omarabad NoabUd Bhulua at that revenue. 

Gambling and extravagance soon luNjught the ])roprietors 
into difliculties and they crippled their resources further by 
giving away most of the parp<rua in faluks. Down to 1791 they 
paid a revenue of Rs. dO.OOO, and tin* Board then ordered settle- 
ment to be made with the tdluhldrs. The demand was fixed 
at Rs. 1,00,437 but the /d/n/iv/cn’s refused fo aijcept this and the 
estate was held for some time. It was not until l79d that 
the Board sanctioned the settlement of the p(ir<fau>i for a revenue 
of Rs. 95,631. 

The partjana was divided at first into 1,406 estates of which 
41 were in the t)Ossession of Government and 5 were unsettled 
In the first quinquennial register these five became 188, and 380 
others were bought in at sales for arrears of revenue; so that 
at the time of the formation of the district of Noakhjlli Govern- 
ment was in possession of 605 estates with a nominal revenue 
of Rs. 41,683. Of these, however, 90 could not be identified and 
others had lapsed into jungle, and eventually they were all 
consolidated under two htnzi numbers and farmed out for 
Rs. 27,179. The farming settlements continued for many years, 
until in 1869 the property was settled with the late farmer’s widow 
subject to a permanent revenue of Rs. 30,000 and a premium of 
Rs. 80,000. Ihe estate is now in the possession of Gobinda 
Chandra Singh and others of Murshidabad.* 

Babupur. — Panjana in Begamganj and Feni fhdndf^, area 
37-33 square miles, 35 estates, land revenue Rs. 14,952. Said to 
have been a part of Bhulua granted to Babu Kh5n, a Brahman 
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from Hindustan, whose brothers’ names survive in their houses 
Damad Khan bati and Arab Khan bati. After Habu Khan’s death 
the iHmjtiud passed into the possession of a branch of the Sur 
family, and in 1728 stood in the name of Uday Narayan Chaudhuri 
wit] I a revenue of Rs. 360. In 1765 the revenu'e is shown as 
Ks. 12,084. 

A feud amon^' the owners, caused by the love afifairs of one 
Raj (diandra wlio wanted to marry a dancing girl, led to a great 
fight still eelehratiHl in song as the ‘ (huuidlmrir J.arai.’ The 
estate was then divided and (rovernment acquired successively 
at sales foi- arrears of revenue a one anna and a one anna eleven 
ganda share and settled tliem witli other persons, while the 
greater part of the residue was bouglit by one Radhakrishna 
Mazumchlr, dlirivn of a former pnqwietor. His descendants were 
profligate and extravagant, and once more the estate came under 
the hammer. The six anna share went to the zumhiddrs of 
Bliulua, and the rest to various persons. 

A two anna share remained in the family down to 1805 when 
it was sold to satisfy t!)e proprietor’s debts and bought by 
Muhammad Kilbil Mill for Rs. 10,020. 

Bhulua.- - d’he largest pavipmit in tlie district; area 245'5 
scjuare miles, divided into 185 estates at a total land revenue of 
Us. l,23,92fi. It represents the remnant of the dominions of the 
8ur Rc4jas and in the revenue roll of 1728 A. I), stood in the name 
of Kirti Narayan with a revenue of Rs. 41,161 ; in 1781) A.D. 
the r(‘venue was Rs. 99,469. In 1785 a four anna share was 
purchased by Ganga Gobinda Singh of Kandi in the district of 
Miirshidahad, the Diirdn of Lord Hastings and founder of the 
Paikp5r5 family. He applied for partition, and Mr. Dandridge 
and afterwards a Mr. Meyer were deputed to effect it, but the 
parties objected to the award and in 1810 we find the twelve 
anna proprietors praying for the appointment of a common 
manager.* In 1833 the estate was brought to sale for arrears of 
revenue and bought by Dwarka Nath Tagore, who sold it for about 
three lakhs of rupees to Rani Katyayani of the Paikpara family, 
the ancestress of the present proprietors. The estate is now in 
the hands of the Administrator-General and is managed by a 
local .Sub-Manager stationed at XoakhSli. Most of the property 
is let out in 

Bhulua village a few miles west of No^khali on the Lakhipur 
road. Site of the Aluhainmadan fort established in the seventeenth 
century, and head-quarters of the district in the eighteenth 

'* Vide Collector’s letters dated the 14th May 1790 and 19th March 1807. 
The {)ur(4iaser is described as Ganga Narayan Chauilhri, and 1 am told that 
tlie pnrcliasH was made bennmi iu this name. According to the Nofikhali 
Itihash the four anna share first purclia.^od hy Ganga Gobinda 8iiigh was 
the part known as the Ashtahazari, whieli in the time of Kaui Shashimiikhi, 
had passed out of the hands of the Siir family and had been settled with her 
diwnn, Nara Narayan Kai. 
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century. Tt is not clear when it was abandonee], but in 1821 tlie 
Joint Magistrate was posted to Noakhali, wliich seems to have been 
the head-quarters ever since. 

Dandra. — area 3!)-45 .S(piare miles. It is closely 
associated with TVllaliilbad, area 8*17 square miles, and the two are 
divided into 8G estates witli a land revenue of Us. 22,3 10. 'Idu^se 
two formed l,i(‘ lands granted to a Muhammadan (reueral for the 
l^rotection of the frontier, and in 172"» stood in the iiauu' of Mu- 
hammad Arifat tdiaudhuri willi a revenue of Us. 7,480, When it 
came under t he Collector of 'Fippera in 1790 A. I), the zdniJii'hn'.^ 
were a most t urbulent lot, and one of them before long was lodg('il 
in jail on cliarges of rape and murder, whih' the property was 
administered by tin* (Collector. There were disputes as to the 
suocessioii, and half was awarded to Muhammad Ws^ik and 
Muhamma<l Auijad and the other half to Ily5s Khan, d'ho main 
property was divided into live estat(*s of Dilnilidl and two in 
Allahabad, 'three of th(‘ former, making u|» 8 annas ]S 
of the pdnfdiKff wetx* in possession of (lovernment in 18()1, a four 
anna share belonged to Muhammad Arshnd and tlua^o annas 
odd to Afrunnissa. In IBdl (ioveniment sold its shares, four 
annas going to the UajS of Hill Tippera and throe annas to 
Faizunnissa (Ihaudhurani and others. 

The other four anna share was bought by Manohar AH 
Chaudhuri, and has since been sold again tor arrears of revenue 
and bought by the Dalai Hazilr zittnlwlars, Chandra NSth Chaud- 
huri of Senerkhil — (hand Feni — was tln^ owner of a shan* of 
three annas odd. He is dead and his throe sons and wife ari^ now 
the joint [>roprietors. 

Feni —►Sub-division in the east of the district; area 343 
square miles; population 318,837. The sub-division was formed 
in 187() and iinduded at first fhannK Feni, ChhSgaluaiya. and 
Mirkasar.d, but this last was retransferred in 1878 tf) (diittagong 
and part of Hjmni flu'i ivl was then made over to tho sub-division. 
The central portion of the sub-division is low alluvial plain, similar 
to the rest of tfn^ district ; the eastern portion, wliich abuts 
on Hill Tippera, is iiigher and .►sometimes undulating, with 
occasional mounds, dlpahs, rising above Hie general level, and is 
liable to lie flooded by the overilow of the hill streams. The 
Assam-Bengal Railway runs through the heart of the sub-division 
which is well siqiplied with roads and water communication, 'riiis 
sub-division is watenMl and drained by the big and little Feni 
rivers, the Aluhuri and its tributaries the Silouia and (xotia, and 
by several sluggish canals or khdh. 

The whole of (lid mi Chhagalnaiya forms part of Chakla 
Roshnaba 1, an estate under the collectorate of 'idppera belong- 
ing to His Higiiness the Raja of Hill Tippera. Most of the 
neighbourhood of Feni station lies in pir'jaivi^ Amiraba 1 and 
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Bf'darabad, known as the Coiirjon estate but now the property 
of the Laws of Calcutta. 

Feni. — Head -quarters of the sub-division of that name. Tliere 
is no village of Feni. hut in 1870 the liead-quarters were established 
at Khyfira some two miles from tlie l^'eni river, which gave its 
name to the slation. The site was found nnsaital)lo and the town 
is now situated in inanzns Barahipur, Shaivadebjair, Da Ipiir, 
Rampur, ami Charipur. It is on the Assam-Bengal Railway, ^>0 
miles from the Chittagong terminus, the town is growing fast, 
and its roads and sanitation and that of tlie adjacent rural areas 
are managed by a Union Committee under the control of the 
Local Board. 'I'he ])rincipal buildings stand round tlie Rajaji’s 
tank excavated by the District Board in 1890. 

Jagdia — Parf/itim between Bhulua and the Feni river. Area 
G7‘37 square miles, 5 estates, land revenue Rs. 28,705. It was given 
as iijd(jlr, valued in 1722 A.D. at Rs. 10,984, to BiirS Kliau, a Hindu 
appointed in the (iuie of the Emperor Aurangz(‘b to guard the 
frontier. He is said to have given it to a Hrilhman child, and in 
the decennial settlement it was divided into three estates, Hiclh- 
man, D?ls and KabiiUj. There are now a large number of small 
proprietors who are represented by a common manager. 

Lakhipur.— Site of a ilidnd of that name and of a sub-registry 
office, post office, and inspection bungalow. Connected by road with 
Sudhaiflm (23 mile.s), Hegamganj (19 niiles), and Raipur (10 miles), 
'flmre was a cloth factory liere established in 175G and its ruins, 
known as Jackson's htfi, are still to b(‘ seen. It is an important 
mart, specially famous for its molasses, and has a population of 
over 5,000 souls. Its local affairs are managed by a Ibiion 
under the Sadr Local Board. 

Raipur.™ At the mouth of the Jiilkatia in the extreme north- 
east of the di.strict on the Lakhipnr-l'htindpnr road. The most 
important mart in the district, with a large export of betel-nut, 
coco-nut, oranges, lim(‘s, and plantains. The office of the joint 
sub-registrar of Lakhi[)ur is here, and there is an inspection 
bungalow. 

Sandwip. — A huge island in the Bay of Bengal separated from 
the mainland ut Noakhali by the Bamni river. It was inhabited 
at a comparatively «‘;n iy date, and the Venetian travelhw Cesare 
Federico who saw it in the year 15G9 described it as one of the 
most fertile places in the world densely populated and well culti- 
vated, It was then in the pos.'^ession of the Miihammadjins, and in 
the beginning of tlie seventeenth century passed into the hands of 
Bortuguese adventurers. In 16G2 it was under J\Iughal adminis- 
tration and formed with the adjoining islands of Hatia, BSmni, and 
ShUgird-dilu, a 2 )ar(jana divided into three estates or tarafs^ 
each of which liad lands in all the islands and a share of common 
lands. There were disturbances in the island in 1767 which were 
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quelled by troops, the owner of a 4 annas 1 ganda 3 courie eliare, 
Abu Tarap, being killed in the fighting and bis interests oonfis- 
cated and made over to one Gokul Glioslial, Diwan of the NawSb 
and real AlidadSr of the islands, whose inaeliinations and oppres- 
sions led to ]\lr, Duncan being deputed to bold an enquiry in 
1778. This share was thereafter known as iardf Bbawiini Ciiaran, 
after a servant of Gokul Ghosbal in whose name it was registered.* 
In 178G this (ardf paid revenue in Dhulua, and the others in 
Chittagong. At the time of the permanent sctthunent a number of 
petty estates were formed by the separation of tdlnkn or the resump- 
tion of grants. Between 1 797 and 1821 two hini/s, o annas 0 ganda 
2 (‘(juries and 2 annas 15 gandas were sold for arrears of reveniu^ and 
bought by Plan Krishta BiswSs, whose estate was in turn Ijrought 
to sale on the 1st July 1824 and bought by Govc^rnment. I lie 
other interests were sold up soon after, and by 18.i0 all the 
original estates of the jianjaun were in the possession ot Govcun- 
meiit. By an order dated the 29th Juno 18 JO Governimmt 
cancelled the sale of iardf Bhawaui Oharan and din'cted its 
return to the owners in satisfaction of a decree they had oljtained ; 
but there was delay in giving effect to the order and the lands 
were measured along witli the rest ol tlie estate. In 1841 they 
were made over to a rec(‘iver of the High Court, and the^rest 
w^ere setth^l for tliirty years, those in Jlatia, handwli), and Bamni 
being d('alt with se[)arately by three different officers. In these 
settlements new alluvial formations were includ(Ml and sevoial of 
tlie small petty e.states consisting of khdriju tdluks or resumed 

lands w'ere amalgamat(‘d. _ ^ i i- • 

In 1890 the Government estates in Sandwip, Bamni, ami llatia 
were sold for Bs. 1,95,000, half being purchased by Mr. Courjiju 
and half by xMr. Delauiu'y and Bhib Dulal Tewari jointly, the 
revenue for the three estates b(‘ing fixed in perpetuity at Ks. y8,420. 
The present ])roprietdrs of these estates are the representatives of 
the purchasers, and tlnjse of Bhawaui Charan s (‘state are i^lrs. 
Delauney and the heirs of Shib Dulal lewari. It is woithy of 
note that the purchasers of the Government estates are not allowed 
to have any right to new ac^cretions f- ^ 7 / -/ 

Sudharam.— Sudharam on the we.stbank of the ^oakhali IJiat 
about two miles from the seals the head-(|uarter8 of tim- district. It 
is said tliat the Muhammadans had an outpost here in about t le 
year 1020, but in Kennell’s time, 1787, it was not important enough 
to be shown in his atlas In 1821 it was chosen as the head- 
quarters of the Joint Magistrate appointed to the charge of the 


»T1.« twelve anna estate referred to in the old C7resp<.n.hnjc.j seen 3 
to have been made np of this share and of othere of which Uokn\ Ol osha 
Ll possessed himself wrongly and which on Mr. Duncans recommendatioa 

.port of 

1882; and on the report of the s dtlemeut of Bamni, 190J. Mr. Dampicrs 
report of 1837 gives the fullest detail. 


14 
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district of Bhulua. It was formerly known as NoSkliJli, and took 
its present name from one SudliarSm MazumdSr, a wealthy 
merchant and benefactor, who excavated the large tank known 
by his name. 

In 1876 it was constituted a Municipality, but the municipal 
revenue is only Bs. 12,000, and the population in 1901 was 
6,520. It is really nothing but a rural bazar with a few Govern- 
ment offices and residential buildings. It was completely wrecked 
by the cyclone of 1893, and the Government offices erected since 
then are fine substantial buildings. There is a neat little Town 
Hall with a stage, billiard room, and library attached to it, and a 
good Circuit House has been built lately. The drinking water 
is supplied from SudharSm’s tank, a fine one but spoilt by 
the growth of weeds. The town is connected by railway with 
Lsksam, and steamers run from it to the islands and to BarisSl. 
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